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DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 2011 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:07 a.m., in room 
2141, Rayburn Office Building, the Honorable Lamar Smith (Chair- 
man of the Committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, Conyers, Nadler, Sensen- 
brenner, Scott, Coble, Lofgren, Gohmert, Quigley, Poe, Chu, 
Chaffetz, Griffin, Jackson Lee, Gowdy, Johnson, Adams, Marino, 
Pierluisi, Quayle, Gallegly, Deutch, Issa, Sanchez, IGng, and 
Forbes. 

Mr. Smith. The Judiciary Committee will come to order. Without 
objection, the Chair is authorized to declare recesses of the Com- 
mittee at any time. 

This morning, we welcome Secretary Janet Napolitano to the 
Committee for an oversight hearing on the Department of Home- 
land Security. The Department of Homeland Security was created 
to protect our country from terrorist attacks, enforce Federal immi- 
gration laws and provide disaster response and assistance. 

DHS also performs important law enforcement functions related 
to intellectual property and child pornography. 

As we begin today’s hearing. I’d like to pose two questions. First, 
how effectively has DHS secured our borders? The nonpartisan 
Government Accounting Office has found that only 44 percent of 
the Southwest border is under the operational control of the Border 
Patrol. Nearly 450,000 illegal immigrants enter the U.S. each year. 

Meanwhile, Mexican drug cartels are out of control and the vio- 
lence threatens to spill over into the U.S. 

The Administration needs to do more to secure the borders and 
protect the American people. Some have claimed what are sup- 
posedly the largest number of removals in history. However, even 
President Obama has said the statistics put out by DHS are, quote, 
“A little deceptive.” And a study by the Washington Post found that 
the Administration has inflated its removal numbers. 

My second question is how effectively has DHS protected jobs for 
American workers. With the unemployment rate over 9 percent, 
jobs are scarce, and millions of American families have been hurt. 

According to the Pew Hispanic Center, 7 million people are work- 
ing in the U.S. illegally. These jobs should go to legal workers, and 
securing these jobs for American workers and legal immigrants 
should be a priority of the Federal Government. 

( 1 ) 
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Each time DHS arrests, detains or deports an illegal worker, it 
creates a job opportunity for an American worker. Worksite en- 
forcement actions open up jobs for unemployed American workers. 

Unfortunately, worksite enforcement has plummeted under this 
Administration. Administrative arrests fell by 77 percent from 
2008 to 2010. Criminal arrests fell by 60 percent, criminal indict- 
ments fell by 57 percent and criminal convictions fell by 66 percent. 

With millions of Americans unemployed, it is hard to imagine a 
worse time to cut worksite enforcement efforts by more than half 
It is true that DHS has increased the number of audits of compa- 
nies’ employment eligibility verification forms. 

However, these audits are of questionable benefit. The GAO has 
found that, quote, “ICE officials told us that because fine amounts 
are so low, the fines did not provide a meaningful deterrent. The 
amount of fines may be, in the opinion of some ICE officials, so low 
that they believe that employers view the fines as a cost of doing 
business, making the fines an ineffective deterrent,” end quote. 

And what happens to illegal workers when ICE declines to arrest 
them? They go down the street and knock on the door of the next 
employer and take jobs away from American workers. 

DHS has also signaled that it may grant administrative amnesty 
to potentially hundreds of thousands of illegal immigrants cur- 
rently in removal proceedings and to many others who have yet to 
be placed in proceedings. But we know that when this Administra- 
tion issues deferred action to illegal immigrants, it routinely grants 
90 percent of them work authorization. 

How can DHS justify granting work authorization to illegal im- 
migrants when so many American citizens don’t have jobs? Twenty- 
three million Americans who are unemployed or can’t find full-time 
work must wonder why this Administration puts illegal immi- 
grants ahead of them. 

Citizens and legal immigrants should not be forced to compete 
with illegal workers for scarce jobs. The Administration should put 
the interests of American workers first. 

That concludes my opening statement, and the gentleman from 
Michigan, the Ranking Member of the full Committee, Mr. Con- 
yers, is recognized for his opening statement. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. Chairman Smith, and Members of the 
Committee. I join with you in welcoming the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Homeland Security. 

And I wanted to start out by reminding everybody on the Com- 
mittee that we had some hearings about all these jobs that immi- 
grants are taking. What was it, in Alabama and Georgia? And no- 
body wanted the jobs. They couldn’t get — they can’t get anybody for 
the jobs. 

And if there’s anybody on the Committee that thinks that, among 
the millions of unemployed, that they are looking for stoop labor, 
please see me immediately after this hearing so I can put that mis- 
understanding to rest. 

The heart of this hearing, from my point of view, is to ask this 
one question. Who would say that the Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) — that their time and resources are better spent 
raiding kitchens and fields to deport busboys and farm workers 
who’ve been working here for years to support their families, usu- 
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ally, rather than targeting those convicted of serious crimes or re- 
peat offenders? And I think within the resources of this very impor- 
tant agency, we will get the answer to that. 

Now, 2 months ago, the Immigration Subcommittee of the Judici- 
ary held a hearing on the Chairman’s bill, H.R. 2497. I always 
loved the title of this bill — “Hinder the Administration’s Legaliza- 
tion Temptation Act, acronym HALT. 

Now, 2 weeks ago, that same Subcommittee met again to conduct 
oversight with the director of Immigration and Customs Enforce- 
ment, John Morton, and in both hearings, my conservative friends 
of the Judiciary leveled essentially the same criticism — that the 
President of the United States refuses to enforce our immigration 
laws and is dead set on legalizing hundreds of thousands of un- 
documented immigrants with the stroke of a pen, and it was called 
back-door — a back-door amnesty strategy, and I’ll be waiting care- 
fully to see if I hear that phrase raised again. 

And, of course, this is incorrect. Earlier this year. Director Mor- 
ton of ICE issued a series of memoranda identifying Immigration 
and Custom Enforcement’s priorities, providing guidance on how 
ICE employees should exercise discretion to carry out those prior- 
ities. The memos aren’t surprising and I hope that they aren’t con- 
troversial to anyone. 

Given the resources limited that he has, ICE intends to 
prioritize, from my understanding of the hearing, the removal of 
people who threaten our safety — such as terrorists, such as crimi- 
nals — before focusing on people who pose no such threat. And I will 
be carefully listening for any objection to that that might occur. 

Now, no agency or department can do it all. They have to make 
choices, and I will probably — we will have some of these choices 
that the Secretary has to make. The Department of Homeland Se- 
curity and the Department of Justice are working together putting 
these enforcement priorities into action on a department-wide 
basis, and these actions couldn’t have come soon enough. 

Our immigration courts are backed up — we know that — that de- 
portation hearings are being set for, get this — for 2014. And the 
Department of Homeland Security would act to alleviate this em- 
barrassment just makes good common sense. 

And so I close, Mr. Chairman, that — asking us to look at this. 
Remember, this is the Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and remember that in the two-and-a-half years of this 
Administration, we have deported a record one million individuals, 
one — over a million individuals, something that I do not — I’m not 
bragging about that, don’t get me wrong — increased worksite en- 
forcement and targeted employers who break the law by conducting 
1-9 audits, levying fines, bringing criminal charges, push for the 
national expansion of Secure Communities, despite some opposition 
from some state governments or local law enforcement and even 
some advocacy groups, and finally increase criminal prosecution of 
immigration offenses so much that a legal reentry after deportation 
is now the most prosecuted Federal felony in the country. 

So I’m happy to see Ms. Napolitano here and welcome her, as 
does all of us on the Committee, for the discussions that will follow 
this morning, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Conyers. 
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Our witness today is Janet Napolitano, Secretary of the United 
States Department of Homeland Security. 

Sworn in on January 21 , 2009, Janet Napolitano is the third Sec- 
retary of DHS. Prior to becoming Secretary, Ms. Napolitano was in 
her second term as governor of Arizona. While serving as governor, 
she became the first woman to chair the National Governors Asso- 
ciation and was named one of the top five governors in the country 
by Time magazine. Ms. Napolitano also was the first female attor- 
ney general of Arizona and served as U.S. Attorney for the district 
of Arizona. 

Ms. Napolitano was born in New York City and grew up in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania and Albuquerque, New Mexico. She is a 1979 
graduate of Santa Clara University, where she won a Truman 
Scholarship and was the university’s first female valedictorian. 

She received her Juris Doctor from the University of Virginia 
School of Law in 1983. Before entering public office, Ms. Napolitano 
served as a clerk for Judge Mary M. Schroeder on the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, and practiced law in Phoenix. 

We welcome you today, look forward to your testimony, and 
please proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JANET NAPOLITANO, 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, thank you. Thank you. Chairman Smith 
and Ranking Member Conyers and Members of the Committee for 
the opportunity to testify this morning. 

Today, I would like to update the Committee on the progress we 
are making, particularly with respect to our efforts to prevent ter- 
rorism and enhance security, secure and manage our borders and 
enforce and administer our Nation’s immigration laws, and I think 
I will begin there. 

The Obama Administration’s approach to immigration enforce- 
ment has been widely discussed among those who like to debate 
the topic, including Members of this Committee. 

Our policies have been simultaneously described as engaging in 
a mean-spirited effort to blindly deport record numbers of illegal 
immigrants, and alternatively described as comprehensive amnesty 
that ignores our responsibility to enforce the immigration laws. 

These opposing views are both incorrect, and it is my hope that 
moving forward we can have a civil and fact-based dialogue about 
immigration enforcement. 

And here are the facts. Overall, in fiscal year 2011, ICE removed 
or returned nearly 397,000 individuals, the largest number in the 
agency’s history. Ninety percent of these removals fell within one 
of our priority categories, and 55 percent, or more than 216,000, of 
those removed were convicted criminal aliens — an 89 percent in- 
crease in the removal of criminal aliens from fiscal year 2008. 

And this includes more than 87,000 individuals convicted of 
homicide, sexual offenses, dangerous drugs or driving under the in- 
fluence. Of those we removed without a criminal conviction, more 
than two-thirds in fiscal year 2011 fell into the priority categories 
of recent border crossers or repeat immigration law violators. 

Now, as part of the effort to continue to focus on high-priority 
cases, ICE, in partnership with DOJ and across the Department of 
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Homeland Security, has implemented policies to ensure those en- 
forcing the immigration laws make appropriate use of the discre- 
tion they already have in deciding the types of individuals 
prioritized for removal from the country. 

This policy will help immigration judges, the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals and the Federal courts to focus on adjudicating high- 
priority removal cases more swiftly and in greater numbers, en- 
hancing ice’s ability to remove convicted criminals. 

It will also promote border security, as it sharpens ICE’s focus 
on recent border entrants and allows for the expansion of ICE oper- 
ations along the Southwest border. 

We have also stepped up our efforts against employers who 
knowingly and repeatedly hire illegal labor and have taken action 
to identify visa overstays and to enhance refugee screening and 
also to combat human trafficking. 

Additionally, since 2009, we have carried out major reforms to 
the immigration detention system. These reforms ensure the health 
and safety of the detainees in our custody and allow ICE to main- 
tain a significant, robust detention capacity to carry out serious im- 
migration enforcement. 

So as I hope this makes clear, we cannot on the one hand be on 
the verge of removing for the third consecutive year a record-break- 
ing number of unlawful individuals from the country, with the 
highest number of criminal removals in history, and at the same 
time be abrogating our law enforcement responsibilities. 

Similarly, exercising discretion with more speed and better 
prioritization than at any time in history, protecting victims of do- 
mestic violence, engaging in worksite enforcement rather than 
workforce raids, is not cosmetic tinkering. It is real change with 
real results, and vesting discretion in our immigration enforcement 
officers and immigration lawyers is not amnesty. It is a 
prioritization system that begins with finding and removing indi- 
viduals who are criminals and repeat offenders. 

Now, at the same time, our officers have the legal responsibility 
to remove unlawful individuals from the country. They will also do 
so according to our priorities but they will also do their job. This 
Administration is committed to making sure that we have a south- 
ern border that is safe, that is secure, that is open for business. 

We are more than 2 years into our Southwest Border Initiative, 
and based on previous benchmarks set by the Congress, it is clear 
that the additional manpower, technology and infrastructure we 
have added are working. Apprehensions have decreased 36 percent 
along the Southwest border over the past 2 years and are less than 
one-third of what they were at their peak. 

And we have matched decreases in apprehensions — and appre- 
hensions are a rough way to estimate how many are attempting to 
immigrate — we have matched decreases in apprehensions with in- 
creases in seizures of drugs, cash and weapons. Violent crime in 
United States border communities has remained flat or has fallen 
in the past decade. 

And then finally, U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services — 
USCIS — continues to improve our ability to provide immigration 
benefits and services to those legally eligible in a timely and effi- 
cient manner by streamlining and modernizing our operations. 
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Our priorities are common sense. They enhance public safety. 
They help secure the border. They promote the integrity of the im- 
migration laws. 

Yet, I think we all can recognize that more is required to fully 
address our Nation’s immigration challenges. President Obama is 
firm in his commitment to advance immigration reform, and I per- 
sonally look forward to working with the Congress in a bipartisan 
way to achieve this goal and to continue to set appropriate bench- 
marks for our success in the future. 

So I want to thank this Committee for its support of our mission 
to keep America safe. 

I want to thank the men and women who are working day and 
night to protect and defend our country, often at great personal 
risk. And I look forward to a dialogue with this Committee on these 
important issues, or any other issues you wish to raise. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Napolitano follows:] 
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Introduction 

Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Conyers, and members of the Committee: Thank you 
for the opportunity to testify today about the Department of Homeland Security’s (DHS) efforts 
to secure our Nation from the many threats we face. 

This committee continues to play a critical role in helping the Department in our security 
mission, and I am grateful for the chance to update you on the progress we are making. The 
Department has six mission areas; 

• Preventing terrorism and enhancing security; 

• Securing and managing our borders; 

• Enforcing and administering our immigration laws; 

• Safeguarding and securing cyberspace, 

• Ensuring resilience to disasters; and 

• Providing essential support to national and economic security. 

In each area, we have continued to grow and mature as a department by strengthening our 
existing capabilities, building new ones where necessary, enhancing our partnerships across all 
levels of government and with the private sector, and streamlining our operations and increasing 
efficiency. 

Now, eight years since the Department’s creation, and ten years after the September 1 1 , 
2001, terrorist attacks, 1 believe the results are clear: a more effective and integrated Department, 
a strengthened homeland security enterprise, and a more secure America that is better equipped 
to confront the range of threats we face. 

Today, 1 would like to focus on a few areas of interest to this Committee, including law 
enforcement and its work to prevent terrorism and enhance security; enforcing and administering 
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our immigration laws; and securing and managing our borders while facilitating legitimate trade 
and travel. 

Preventing Terrorism and Enhancing Security 

Response to a Changing Threat 

As I have noted on a number of occasions before Congress, the United States has made 
important progress in securing our Nation from terrorism since the September 1 1 , 200 1 , attacks. 
America is stronger than we were a decade ago. We have bounced back from the worst attacks 
ever on our soil, and have made progress on every front to protect ourselves. Our experience 
these last ten years also has made us smarter about the threats we face, and how best to deal with 
them. We have used this knowledge to make ourselves more resilient, not only to terrorist 
attacks, but also to threats and disasters of all kinds. Nevertheless, the terrorist threat facing our 
country has evolved significantly in the last ten years, and continues to evolve. 

Indeed, this threat will continue to change in the wake of successful operations that ended 
in the deaths of Osama bin Laden and Anwar al-Awlaki. These operations mark the most 
significant achievements to date in our nation’s effort to defeat al Qaeda. I commend the 
President and the men and women of the Intelligence Community and our Armed Forces, as well 
as our counterterrorism professionals, who played such an important role in these operations. 

Yet we know that threats of terrorism did not begin with the September 1 1, 2001, attacks, 
nor did they end with the deaths of these two terrorist leaders. Today, in addition to the direct 
threats we continue to face from core al-Qaeda, we face growing threats from al-Qaeda affiliates, 
including al Qa’ida in the Arabian Peninsula, al Qa’ida in Iraq, and Al Shabaab. Perhaps most 
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crucially, we face a threat environment where violent extremism is not defined or contained by 
international borders. Today, we must address threats that are homegrown as well as those that 
originate abroad. 

What we are seeing now in some cases reflects a conscious effort by terrorists to recruit 
people who are already in the United States. We continue to operate under the assumption, based 
on intelligence and arrests that individuals prepare to carry out terrorist attacks and acts of 
violence, some of which may be in the United States, with little or no warning. 

This threat of homegrown violent extremism fundamentally changes who is positioned to 
spot, investigate, and respond to terrorist activity. More and more, state and local law- 
enforcement officers are likely to be in a position to notice early signs of terrorist activity. This 
has profound implications for how we go about securing our country against the terrorist threat. 

DHS Efforts against Terrorism 

Over the past two years, DHS has been working diligently to build a new architecture to 
better defend against this evolving terrorist threat. 

First, we are working directly with law enforcement and community-based organizations 
to counter violent extremism at its source, using many of the same techniques and strategies that 
have proven successful in combating violence in American communities. In the past, law 
enforcement officials at the state, local, tribal and federal levels are leveraging and enhancing 
their relationships with members of diverse communities that broadly and strongly reject violent 
extremism. 

Second, we are focused on getting resources and information out of Washington, D.C. 
and into the hands of state and local law enforcement, to provide them with the tools they need to 
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combat threats in their communities. Because state and local law enforcement are often well- 
positioned to notice the early signs of a planned attack, our homeland security efforts must be 
interwoven in the police work that state, local, and tribal officers do every day. We must make 
sure that officers everywhere have a clear understanding of the tactics, behaviors, and other 
indicators that could point to terrorist activity. 

Consistent with the vision of Congress and the direction the President has set for a robust 
information sharing environment, DHS is providing training programs for local law enforcement 
to help them identify indicators of terrorist activity. And we are also improving and expanding 
the information-sharing mechanisms by which officers are made aware of the threat picture and 
what it means for their jurisdictions. 

Our work in this area includes the current implementation of a Countering Violent 
Extremism (CVE) curriculum for state and local law enforcement that is focused on community- 
oriented policing, which will help frontline personnel identify activities that are indicators of 
potential terrorist activity and violence. In conjunction with local communities and the 
Department of Justice (DOJ), we also have published guidance on best practices for community 
partnerships to prevent and mitigate homegrown threats. 

In addition, we hold regular meetings and briefings with state and local law enforcement, 
state and local governments, and community organizations. We have issued, and continue to 
release, unclassified case studies that examine recent incidents involving terrorism so that state 
and local law enforcement, state and local governments, and community members can 
understand the warning signs that could indicate a developing terrorist attack. 

We participate in the FBI’s Joint Terrorism Task Forces (JTTF), provide support for state 
and local fusion centers, and work with our paitners at DOJ on the Nationwide Suspicious 
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Activity Reporting Initiative, which trains state and local law enforcement to recognize 
behaviors and indicators related to terrorism, crime and other threats; standardize how those 
observations are documented and analyzed; and expand and enhance the sharing of those reports 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) and DHS. 

We also are encouraging Americans to alert local law enforcement if they see something 
that is potentially dangerous through the nationwide expansion of the “If You See Something, 
Say Something” campaign - a clear and effective means to raise public awareness of indicators 
of terrorism and crime, and emphasize the importance of reporting suspicious activity to the 
proper law enforcement authorities. We have seen the value of public awareness time and again 
and the importance of having suspicious activities quickly forwarded to the FBI-led JTTFs for 
investigation. Indeed, it was an alert street vendor in Times Square that helped thwart a 
successful attack in May, 2010 by reporting a suspicious vehicle to law enforcement. In January 
of this year, alert city workers in Spokane, Washington, reported a suspicious backpack and 
prevented what almost certainly would have been a deadly bombing along a busy parade route. 
More recently, a store employee In Killeen, Texas reported the suspicious behavior of one of his 
customers to authorities, potentially averting another deadly attack at the Fort Hood Army Base. 

In April, DHS replaced the color-coded alert system, created shortly after the 9/1 1 
attacks, with the new National Terrorism Advisory System (NTAS) — a robust terrorism advisory 
system that provides timely information to the public and the private sector, as well as to state, 
local, and tribal governments about credible terrorist threats and recommended security 
measures. 

Taken together, these steps provide a strong foundation that DHS; the public; federal, 
state, local, tribal, territorial and private sector partners across the country; and international 
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partners can all use to protect communities from terrorism and other threats. This homeland 
security architecture will be paired with continuing efforts to better understand the risk 
confronting the homeland, to engage and partner with the international community, and to 
protect the privacy rights, civil rights and civil liberties of all Americans. 

Strong. Strategic Enforcement of Our Immigration Laws 

I would also like to describe this Administration’s approach in enforcing our Nation’s 
immigration laws, and the important results that have been achieved as a result of these efforts. 

Over the past two and a half years, this Administration has dedicated unprecedented 
resources to securing the Southw'est border, and w'e have made the enforcement of our 
immigration law's smarter and more effective. Security along our borders is inseparable from 
immigration enforcement in the interior of our country, and both are critical to an effective 
immigration system. Our approach to immigration enforcement i s guided by a common-sense 
premise based on sound prosecutorial practice: establish clear priorities and implement measures 
that best promote those priorities. We have focused on identifying and prioritizing for removal 
those w'ho pose a threat to our communities, including criminal aliens; as w'ell as repeat and 
egregious immigration law violators; recent border crossers; and immigration fugitives. We also 
have worked to ensure that employers have the tools they need to maintain a legal workforce, 
and face penalties if they know'ingly and repeatedly violate the law. 

Our interior enforcement efforts are achieving unprecedented results, underscoring 
the Department’s ongoing focus on removing individuals from the country that fall into the 
Administration’s priority areas for enforcement. Overall, in FY 201 I, ICE’s Office of 
Enforcement and Removal Operations removed 396,906 individuals - the largest number in the 
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agency’s history. Of these, 55 percent or 216,698 of the people removed were convicted 
criminal aliens - an 89 percent increase in the removal of criminals since FY 2008. This 
includes 1,119 aliens convicted of homicide; 5,848 aliens convicted of sexual offenses; 44,653 
aliens convicted of dangerous drugs; and 35,927 aliens convicted of driving under the influence. 
ICE achieved similar results with regard to other categories prioritized for removal. Ninety 
percent of all ICE’s removals fell into a priority category and more than two-thirds of the other 
removals in 201 1 were either recent border crossers or repeat immigration violators. 

Secure Communities 

A major part of this success can be attributed to the expansion of Secure Communities, an 
information-sharing partnership between DHS and the FBI that uses fingerprints taken when 
individuals are booked into state prisons and local jails to identify removable aliens who have 
been arrested and booked for the commission of a non-immigration related criminal offense. 
Secure Communities is an important and valuable tool that helps ensure that the finite 
immigration enforcement resources of the federal government are used most effectively to 
improve public safety and remove those who violate both our immigration and criminal laws. 

ICE receives an annual appropriation from Congress sufficient to remove a limited 
number of the more than 1 0 million individuals estimated to be in the United States who lack 
lawful status or are removable based on their criminal history. Given this reality, ICE has set as a 
clear and common-sense priority the identification and removal of criminal aliens and those who 
have been booked into jail for the commission of a non-immigration related criminal offense. 
Secure Communities is critical to implementation of this approach. 
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As they have for decades, local jails share fingerprint data with the FBI to run against 
FBI criminal databases. FBI, in line with Congressional mandates, then shares this information 
with DHS to run against its immigration databases.* Since 2008, ICE has expanded Secure 
Communities from 14 Jurisdictions to more than 1,595 today, including every jurisdiction along 
the Southwest border. As a result of ICE’s use of this enhanced information-sharing capability 
which began in October 2008, ICE has removed more than 105,000 criminal aliens — more than 
37,000 of whom were convicted of felonies such as murder, rape, kidnapping and the sexual 
abuse of children through the end of FY 2011. ICE continues to work with its law enforcement 
partners across the country to responsibly and effectively implement this federal information 
sharing capability and plans to reach complete nationwide activation by 2013. 

Secure Communities is an important and valuable tool to enforce our immigration laws 
and promote public safety. Nonetheless, no program is perfect, and there is always room to 
improve. In June, ICE Director John Morton announced a number of steps and changes that will 
help to improve the program and clarify its goals to law enforcement and the public. 

These improvements include the creation of a quarterly statistical review of the program 
by ICE and the Office of Civil Rights and Civil Liberties (CRCL). To implement this review, 
ICE and CRCL have retained a leading statistician who is examining data for each jurisdiction 
where Secure Communities is activated to identify any inconsistencies in the program or 
indications of racial or ethnic profiling. Statistical outliers will be subject to more in-depth 
analysis and, if problems are identified, they will be rectified. 

In addition, ICE and CRCL are developing a new series of training tools, including 
written materials and videos for state and local law enforcement agencies in jurisdictions where 

* 8U.S.C. § 1722 
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Secure Communities is activated. These training materials will provide information for state and 
local law enforcement about how Secure Communities works and related civil rights issues. The 
first set of training materials was released in June 201 1 with more to follow. 

ICE has created a new complaint process for Secure Communities, and will jointly run an 
intake center with CRCL to investigate allegations with local jurisdictions. ICE also launched a 
new public website that answers questions about Secure Communities and provides a complete 
and accurate statistical overview of the program. 

ICE works closely with local law enforcement agencies to ensure victims and witnesses 
of crimes it encounters are properly identified and treated appropriately. At my direction, ICE, 
in consultation with CRCL, has developed a new policy specifically to protect crime victims, 
especially victims of domestic violence, which will help to prioritize the use of ICE resources on 
the removal of perpetrators of crimes, rather than victims and witnesses, 

ICE has taken steps to clarify some matters related to Secure Communities that have not 
always been clear in the past. ICE eliminated the Memorandums of Agreement (MOAs) that 
created confusion about the proper role of state and local governments and updated its detainer 
form to clarify the longstanding rule that state and local authorities are not to detain an individual 
for more than 48 hours except for holidays and weekends. The new detainer form also requires 
state and local law enforcement to provide the arrestees with a copy of the form, which includes 
a number to call if they believe their civil rights have been violated by ICE. The revised form 
includes information in six languages on how to fde a complaint. 

All of these steps and changes are improving the Secure Communities program as a tool 
that pursues important public safety goals. These measures will further clarify and further those 
goals. 
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Prosecutorial Discretion 

There have never been, nor will there be in tight fiscal times, sufficient resources to 
remove all of those unlawfully in the United States or who are otherwise removable. At DHS, 
we work to ensure our immigration enforcement resources are focused on the removal of those 
who constitute our highest priorities, specifically individuals who pose threats to public safety 
such as criminal aliens and national security threats, as well as repeat immigration law violators, 
recent border entrants, and immigration fugitives. There are hundreds of thousands of cases 
currently pending before DOJ immigration courts, many of which could take years to resolve. 
Tens of thousands more are pending review in federal courts. Each of these cases costs 
considerable taxpayer dollars, and those involving low priority individuals divert resources away 
from and delay the removal of higher priority individuals. The expenditure of significant 
resources on cases that fall outside of DHS enforcement priorities hinders our public safety 
mission by consuming litigation resources and diverting resources away from higher-priority 
individuals. 

The former Immigration and Naturalization Service under DOJ, and later ICE under 
DHS, have always used discretion on a case-by-case basis where appropriate and responsible to 
do so, and where it enhances our ability to meet our priorities. In keeping with this practice, 

DHS and DOJ have recently established an interagency working group to implement existing 
guidance regarding the appropriate use of prosecutorial discretion in a manner consistent with 
our enforcement priorities. 

This interagency working group will allow immigration judges, the Board of Immigration 
Appeals, and the federal courts to focus on adjudicating high priority removal cases more 
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swiftly. In part, the process designed by the working group will identify low priority cases and 
on a case-by-case basis, set those cases aside. This will permit additional DHS resources to 
focus on the identification and removal of those individuals who pose greater threats. As a 
result, this process will accelerate the removal of high priority aliens from the United States. At 
no point will any individuals be granted any form of “amnesty.” There will be no reduction in 
the overall levels of enforcement and removals — only a more effective way of marshaling our 
resources towards our highest-priority cases and thus, increasing the number of criminal aliens, 
recent border crossers, and repeat immigration violators who are removed. 

Likewise, the civil enforcement prioritization will enhance ICE’s partnership with U.S. 
Customs and Border Protection (CBP). Over the past few years, ICE has worked closely with 
CBP to increase efforts to prevent illicit trade and travel across our borders. This partnership 
includes the dedication of ICE officers, agents, and detention facilities to the apprehension and 
detention of recent border crossers. The record-setting results achieved along the Southwest 
Border are attributable, in part, to this unprecedented partnership. Notably, by freeing up ICE 
resources that had previously been devoted to low priority cases, this process will make available 
additional ICE resources that DHS will dedicate to the Southwest border. 

Worksite Enforcement and E-Verifv 

DHS has implemented a smart and effective approach to worksite enforcement. By 
focusing on employers who knowingly and repeatedly hire illegal labor, w'e are targeting the root 
cause of illegal immigration, utilizing robust Form 1-9 inspections, civil fines, and debarment, 
and enhancing compliance tools like E-Verify. Since Fiscal Year 2009, ICE has audited more 
than 6,000 employers suspected of hiring illegal labor, debarred 441 companies and individuals. 
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and imposed more than $76 million in financial sanctions — more than the total amount of audits 
and debarments during the entire previous administration. In Fiscal Year 2011, ICE also 
criminally arrested 221 employers accused of violations related to employment, an agency 
record. In short, our approach to worksite enforcement has been working, and has been 
successful at bringing employers into compliance with the law. 

As a corollary, we have strengthened the efficiency and accuracy of E-Verify - our web- 
based employment verification system managed by U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services 
(USCIS) and designed to assist employers in complying with the law. As of Fiscal Year 2011, 
more than 292,000 employers have enrolled in E-Verify, representing more than 898,000 
locations. More than 1,000 new employers enroll each w'eek and the number of employers 
enrolled in E-Verify has more than doubled each fiscal year since 2007. In Fiscal Year 201 1 
alone, E-Verify processed 17.4 million employment queries. 

In March of this year, USCIS launched the new E-Verify Self-Check feature, an 
innovative service that allows individuals in the United States to check their own employment 
eligibility status before formally seeking employment. This voluntary, free, fast, and secure 
service gives users the opportunity to submit corrections of any inaccuracies in their DHS and 
Social Security Administration records before applying for jobs, thereby making the process 
more efficient for employees and employers. The Self Check service is currently available in 
both English and Spanish to users who maintain an address in 21 states^ and the District of 
Columbia. Self Check will be available nationwide by March 2012. 

USCIS has continued to improve E-Verify’s accuracy and efficiency, enhance customer 
service, and reduce fraud and misuse in a number of additional ways. To improve E-Verify’s 

^ Arizona. California, Colorado. Tdalio. T,ouisiana. Ohio, Maine, Maryland. Massachusetts. Minnesota. Mississippi. Missouri. 
Nebraska. Nevada. New Jersey. New York, South Carolina, Texas, Utah. Virginia and Washington. 
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accuracy, USCIS reduced mismatches for naturalized and derivative U.S. citizens by adding 
naturalization data and U.S. passport data to E-Verify. Because of this enhancement, in Fiscal 
Year 2011, more than 80,000 queries that previously would have received an initial mismatch 
requiring correction at the secondary verification stage were automatically verified as 
employment authorized. In June 2010, E-Verify launched improved navigational tools to 
enhance ease-of-use, minimize errors, and bolster compliance with clear terms of use. USCIS 
also has increased its staff dedicated to E-Verify monitoring and compliance, adding 80 staff 
positions to support monitoring and compliance since the beginning of Fiscal Year 2010. Finally, 
to more effectively address identity theft, USCIS now allows for the verification of passport 
photos through the E-Verify system. 

Identifying Visa Overstays 

Over the past two years, DHS has accelerated efforts to synchronize, integrate, and 
streamline the Department’s vetting capabilities in order to increase efficiency and effectiveness 
of DHS screening efforts. The enhanced biographic program is a primary example. Previously, 
as part of the review process, a potential visa overstay record would undergo three automated 
searches against other government systems. A record that could not be closed during those 
automated searches would then be manually validated through up to 12 federal systems. This 
process was time consuming, expensive, and led to a backlog of un-reviewed records. 

In May 2011, the Department began a coordinated effort to vet all potential overstay 
records against Intelligence Community (IC) and DHS holdings for national security and public 
safety concerns. In total, the Department reviewed the backlog of 1 .6 million overstay leads 
within the United States Visitor and Immigrant Status Indicator Technology Program (US- 
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VISIT) and referred leads based on national security and public safety priorities to ICE for 
further investigation. 

Through a new automated system currently under construction, we will be able to enrich 
data sources, enhance automated matching, eliminate gaps in travel history, and aggregate 
information from multiple systems into a unified system. As a result, DHS will be able to 
quickly and accurately identify overstays, and prioritize those who constitute a threat to national 
security or public safety. 

Over the past two years, DHS has expanded its partnership with the NCTC. Today, 
NCTC is an integral part of DHS efforts to screen and vet those seeking to travel to, or receive 
immigration benefits from the US. Those who travel to the US or seek immigration benefits are 
screened against a broad array of data repositories, including those maintained by NCTC. This 
has allowed DHS to identify those persons who pose a public safety or national security risk 
prior to their entering to US, or as part of our efforts to determine admissibility or deportability. 

In addition, the biometrics interoperability mandated by Congress continues to show 
significant success. Biometrics sharing through the Terrorist Screening Center (TSC) has 
resulted in more than 3.5 million terrorist record searches to date. More than 50,000 10-print 
fingerprint devices are now in use worldwide. There are many success stories resulting from the 
work of the TSC. For example, in May 201 1, an applicant for U.S. immigration benefits was 
positively matched against a Department of Defense detainee who had interfered with an 
investigation by stealing evidence in Afghanistan. 

Human Trafficking and Human Smuggling Investigations 
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Combating human trafficking and protecting victims also remain a priority for DHS. In 
July 2010, DHS launched the Blue Campaign to coordinate and enhance the Department’s anti- 
human trafficking efforts. Seventeen of our components are involved in the Blue Campaign, 
which harnesses and leverages various DHS authorities and resources. The Blue Campaign also 
provides a variety of informational resources and materials about human trafficking to help raise 
awareness of this important issue among the public, law enforcement, and our international 
partners. 

To support this effort, we have trained officers, prioritized the identification of traffickers 
and their victims, and coordinated enforcement action against traffickers. DHS continues to 
educate its personnel, as well as state and local law enforcement agencies and citizens, to 
identify and report indicators of human trafficking. Through our education and outreach efforts, 
we are able to help citizens and state and local law enforcement agencies to identify victims of 
human trafficking in the United States. For example, in 2010, investigations led to the arrest of 
29 individuals in Nashville, TN, for the sex trafficking of juveniles, and the conviction and 
sentencing of a woman in New Jersey for trafficking women and girls for forced labor. 

We also have played a critical role in providing victim assistance to foreign victims of 
trafficking in the United States. Through Continued Presence and T and U nonimmigrant status, 
DHS permits eligible victims of trafficking to remain in the United States for an extended period 
of time, allowing them to assist with criminal investigations and prosecutions. Eventually, 
eligible individuals can then apply for permanent resident status. 

In addition, ICE works closely with our interagency and international partners to disrupt 
and dismantle international human smuggling and trafficking networks and organizations. ICE’s 
“Operation Predator” targets and investigates human smugglers and traffickers of minors, as well 
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as child pornographers, child sex tourists and facilitators, criminal aliens convicted of offenses 
against minors, and those deported for child exploitation offenses who have returned illegally. 
Since its launch in 2003, Operation Predator has resulted in the arrest of over 1 3,594 sexual 
predators, of which 10,975 were non-citizens. In Fiscal Year 2012, ICE will expand its Child 
Exploitation Section by establishing the Child Exploitation Center and deploying Child Sex 
Tourism Traveler Jump Teams to conduct investigations of U S. citizens traveling in foreign 
counties for the purpose of exploiting minors. 

The Department of Homeland Security is also re-energizing the Human Smuggling and 
Trafficking Center (HSTC), an interagency information and intelligence fusion center and 
clearinghouse that helps in coordinating the U S. Government’s efforts against human 
smuggling, human trafficking, and criminal smuggler facilitation of terrorist travel. Besides 
facilitating the broad dissemination of infonnation and producing strategic assessments, the 
HSTC is also supporting efforts against smuggling and trafficking networks. 

Refugee Screening Efforts 

Over the past 25 years, the United States has sheltered over a million refugees fleeing 
anned conflict, ethnic cleansing, persecution, and torture. DHS, and specifically ICE, bears a 
unique responsibility in protecting those who came to the United States seeking to escape those 
who perpetrated such atrocities, while ensuring human rights violators are not allowed to enter 
our country. ICE is committed to ensuring the United States does not become a safe haven for 
human rights abusers. 

Today, ICE is handling more than 1,900 human rights-related cases. These cases are at 
various stages of investigation and litigation, including removal proceedings. They involve 
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suspects from approximately 95 countries, primarily in Central and South America, the Balkans, 
and Africa. ICE currently has more than 200 active human tights investigations, which could 
ultimately support criminal charges or removal proceedings. Since Fiscal Year 2004, ICE has 
successfully removed more than 400 known or suspected human rights violators and more than 
75 suspected human rights violators have been prevented from entering the United States either 
by visa revocations or refusals by the Department of State or by stops at ports of entry by CBP 
officers. 

Southwest Border Enforcement 

In March 2009, the Obama Administration launched the Southwest Border Initiative to 
bring focus and intensity to Southwest border security, coupled with a reinvigorated, smart and 
effective approach to enforcing immigration laws in the interior of our country. We are now 
more than two years into this strategy, and based on previous benchmarks set by Congress, it is 
clear that this approach is working. 

Unprecedented Resources at the Southwest Border 

Under the Initiative, we have increased the number of Border Patrol Agents deployed to 
the Southwest border to more than 1 8,000 which is more than twice the number stationed in the 
region in 2004. We have doubled personnel assigned to Border Enforcement Security Task 
Forces (BEST), which work to dismantle criminal organizations along the border. We have 
increased the number of ICE intelligence analysts along the border focused on cartel violence. In 
all, a quarter of ICE’s personnel are now in the region, the most ever. We have tripled 
deployments of Border Liaison Officers to work with their Mexican counterparts, and we are 
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now screening all southbound rail traffic and a random number of other vehicles for illegal 
weapons and cash that are helping fuel the cartel violence in Mexico. 

Tn terms of border infrastructure, we have constmcted a total of 650 miles of fencing out 
of nearly 652 miles where Border Patrol field leadership detennined it was operationally 
required, including 299 miles of vehicle fence and 35 1 miles of pedestrian fence. The remaining 
two miles will be completed by April 2012. With our share of the $600 million provided in the 
2010 emergency border security supplemental appropriation act (Public Law 1 11-230), we have 
added more technology, manpower, and infrastmcture including 1,000 new Border Patrol Agents 
by the end of Fiscal Year 201 1; 250 new CBP officers at ports of entry; and 250 new ICE special 
agents investigating transnational crimes. 

We are also improving our tactical communications systems, adding two new Border 
Patrol forward operating bases and three more CBP unmanned aircraft systems. For the first 
time, we now have Predator Unmanned Aircraft System coverage along the Southwest border 
from the California-Arizona border to the Texas Gulf Coast. These investments are augmenting 
the additional non-intrusive inspection systems, Remote Video Surveillance Systems, thermal 
imaging systems, radiation portal monitors, mobile license plate readers, and other technologies 
that CBP has deployed to the Southwest border over the past two years, along with the mobile 
surveillance equipment that will be purchased with Fiscal Year 201 1 funding and deployed in 
every Border Patrol sector in Arizona. 

The DHS Science and Technology Directorate (S&T) also has multiple ongoing efforts to 
develop, test, and implement new technology for use at the border. These efforts include Tunnel 
Activity Monitoring (TAM) sensors, technology evaluation for the detection of clandestine 
tunnels, enhanced sensor capabilities for Mobile System Surveillance units, advanced 
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Unattended Ground Sensor (UGS) features, a border buried cable tripwire, and airborne wide 
area surveillance. The S&T Directorate also has supported CBP by providing comparative 
testing of state-of-the-art radars and UGS, the results of which will provide an independent 
assessment of their performance and help define future requirements for technology 
procurement. 

Since 2009, DHS also has provided $167 million in Operation Stonegarden funding to 
Southwest border law enforcement agencies - a record amount - to pay for overtime costs and 
other border-related expenses. 

Because partnerships with federal, state, local, and tribal law enforcement agencies, as 
well as the private sector, remain critical to our overall success, we have initiated new programs 
to increase collaboration, enhance intelligence and information sharing, and develop coordinated 
operational plans. One example of a significant interagency partnership is the Border 
Enforcement Security Task Force (BEST). Led by ICE, the BEST teams incorporate personnel 
from ICE, CBP, and the U.S. Coast Guard within DHS; the DEA, FBI, Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives, and U.S. Attorney’s Offices within the Department of 
Justice; as well as other key federal, state, local and foreign law enforcement agencies. BEST 
teams leverage federal, state, local, tribal, and foreign law enforcement and intelligence 
resources in an effort to identify, disrupt, and dismantle organizations that seek to exploit 
vulnerabilities along our borders and threaten safety and security. As of Fiscal Year 2011, there 
are over 690 members of 64 state and local law enforcement agencies participating in the 22 
BESTS along the Southwest and Northern borders, at seaports, and in Mexico City. 
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Another example is the Alliance to Combat Transnational Threats (ACTT). ACTT 
utilizes a collaborative enforcement approach to leverage the capabilities and resources of DHS 
in partnership with more than 60 law enforcement agencies in Arizona and the Government of 
Mexico to deter, disrupt, and interdict individuals and criminal organizations that pose a threat to 
the United States. Since its inception, ACTT has resulted in the seizure of more than 2.2 million 
pounds of marijuana, 8,200 pounds of cocaine, and 2,700 pounds of methamphetamine; the 
seizure of more than $18 million in undeclared U S. currency and 343 weapons; over 16,000 
aliens denied entry to the U.S. at Arizona ports of entry due to criminal background or other 
disqualifying factors; and approximately 342,000 apprehensions between ports of entry. 

As we have taken these steps to enhance border security, we are also bringing greater 
fiscal discipline to our operations. The SBIttc/ program, which began in 2005, was an attempt to 
provide a single one-size-fits-all technology solution for the entire Southwest border. 
Unfortunately, throughout its development, the program was consistently over budget, behind 
schedule, and simply did not provide the return on investment needed to justify it. 

Last year, I directed an independent, quantitative assessment of the SBIttet program, 
which combined the input of U.S. Border Patrol agents on the front lines with the Department’s 
leading science and technology experts. This assessment made clear that SBInei could not meet 
its original objective of providing a one-size-fits-all border security technology solution. As a 
result, earlier this year, I directed CBP to redirect SBI/tet resources to other, proven technologies 
- tailored to each border region - to better meet the operational needs of the Border Patrol. This 
new border security technology plan - which is already well underway - is providing faster 
deployment of technology, better coverage, and a more effective balance between cost and 
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capability. It includes non-intrusive inspection equipment at the ports of entry and tested, 
commercially available technologies for immediate use between the ports. 

Northern Border Security 

The Obama Administration has made significant advancements in creating a secure and 
resilient Northern border. DHS has invested in additional Border Patrol agents, technology, and 
infrastructure. Currently, CBP has more than 2,200 Border Patrol agents on the Northern border, 
a 500 percent increase since 9/11. CBP also has nearly 3,700 CBP officers managing the flow of 
people and goods across ports of entry and crossings along the Northern border. 

The Department has continued to deploy an array of technologies along the Northern 
border, including thermal camera systems. Mobile Surveillance Systems, and Remote Video 
Surveillance Systems. CBP successfully completed the first long-range CBP Predator-B 
unmanned aircraft patrol under expanded Federal Aviation Administration authorization that 
extends the range of approved airspace along the Northern border. Approximately 950 miles 
along the Northern border from Washington to Minnesota are currently covered by unmanned 
aircraft, in addition to approximately 200 miles along the northern border in New York and Lake 
Ontario — none of which were covered prior to the creation of DHS. 

CBP officers and agents provide support to the Integrated Border Enforcement Teams (IBET) 
that operate as intelligence-driven enforcement teams comprised of U.S and Canadian federal, 
state/provincial and local law enforcement personnel. By incorporating integrated mobile response 
capability (air, land, marine), the TBETs provide participating law enforcement agencies with a force 
multiplier — maximizing border enforcement efforts. 

Finally, in February 2011, President Obama and Canadian Prime Minister Harper 
announced a landmark "Shared Vision for Perimeter Security and Economic Competitiveness" 
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that sets forth how the two countries will manage shared homeland and economic security in the 
21st century. This "Shared Vision" focuses on addressing threats at the earliest point possible; 
facilitating trade, economic growth, and jobs; collaborating on integrated cross-border law 
enforcement; and partnering to secure and strengthen the resilience of critical infrastructure. 

Results 

Taken as a whole, the additional manpower, technology and resources we have added 
over the past two years represent the most serious and sustained action to secure our borders in 
our Nation’s history. And it is clear from every measure we currently have that this approach is 
working. 

With respect to the Southwest border, illegal immigration attempts, as measured by 
Border Patrol apprehensions, have decreased 36 percent in the past two years, and are less than 
one third of what they were at their peak. We have matched decreases in apprehensions with 
increases in seizures of cash, drugs, and weapons. In fiscal years 2009, 2010, and the first half of 
2011, CBP and ICE have seized 75 percent more currency, 31 percent more drugs, and 64 
percent more weapons along the Southwest border as compared to the last two and a half years 
of the previous administration. As we have worked to combat illegal crossings, violent crime in 
U S. border communities has remained flat or fallen in the past decade. Indeed, four of the 
biggest cities in America with the lowest rates of violent crime - San Diego, Phoenix, Austin, 
and El Paso - are on or near the border. Violent crimes in Southwest border counties have 
dropped by more than 30 percent and are currently among the lowest per capita in the Nation. 
Crime rates in Arizona border towns have remained essentially flat for the past decade, even as 
drug-related violence has dramatically increased in Mexico. 
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Developint; Measures for Progress at the Border 

As we assess the marked improvements in border security over the past two years, it is 
important to focus on how we can best measure progress in the future. DHS has been working to 
improve each of the individual metrics that are currently used to describe capabilities and results. 
However, it is clear we must also focus on more comprehensive and accurate measurements of 
the state of border security. 

CBP is in the process of developing a comprehensive index that will more holistically 
represent what Is happening at the border and allow us to measure our progress there. This 
process is still in its early stages and 1 look forward to updating the Committee as the new 
measures are developed. This new index will help DHS: 

• Capture the “state” or “condition” of the border; 

• Evaluate trends over time; 

• Adjust goals and objectives; and 

• Support resource allocation decisions. 

We fully understand that the “state” of the border is complex and depends on many 
factors, but we are optimistic based on the analytical rigor thus far, that this new index will be 
able to combine an appropriate set of those factors as reflective of the “big picture.” 

In developing these border metrics, it is important to keep in mind our ultimate goals. 
Combating transnational crime, while promoting legal travel and trade, makes border 
communities more secure, which in turn provides a basis for economic prosperity and an 
improved quality of life. Illegal traffic diminishes quality of life in a number of ways, such as 
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increased property crime. The “success stories” in border security are the communities where 
enforcement efforts have supported and enhanced the quality of life. 

CBP has consulted with experts and stakeholders on what data to include, and how to 
formulate a reliable index. This process has been led by a steering committee with 
representatives from CBP, including the Border Patrol, OMB, and the Homeland Security 
Institute. To date, a list of candidate measures have been identified based on peer and 
stakeholder input. The data is now being analyzed and compiled into a model index, which will 
be reviewed by peers and external stakeholders (including those from border communities) and 
refined, based on that feedback. 

Defining success at the border is critical to how we move forward, and how we define 
success must follow a few guidelines: it must be based on reliable, validated numbers and 
processes, tell a transparent statistical story, and draw heavily upon the values and priorities of 
border communities. The approach currently underway is designed to meet all of these criteria. 
We expect to finalize the index during the second quarter of Fiscal Year 2012. 

Improvements to Legal Immigration ProBrams 

Another critical element of an elTective immigration system is ensuring that we provide 
immigration benefits and services to those eligible in a timely and efficient manner. Our country 
is a nation of laws and of immigrants, and we must remain open and welcoming to legal 
immigrants while supporting their integration into our society. 

Over the past two years, USCIS has taken a number of actions to improve its ability to 
meet these goals. By streamlining and modernizing operations, USCIS is now processing 
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applications for naturalization and other critical immigration benefits more rapidly, exceeding its 
goals. 

As a customer-focused agency, USCTS also has taken steps to improve one of its primary 
interfaces with the public: www.uscis.gov . In FY 2010, USCIS launched a new online inquiry 
tool to make it easier to check case status, receive updates via e-mail and text message, and find 
information of specific relevance to an individual’s case. In addition, USCIS launched a new 
Citizenship Resource Center on its website that serves as a one-stop resource for students, 
teachers, and organizations to obtain citizenship preparation educational resources and 
information. 

USCIS has made security enhancements to some of its key identity documents to prevent 
counterfeiting, obstruct tampering, and facilitate quick and accurate authentication. The 
Permanent Resident Card, commonly known as the “green card,” now contains several major 
new security features, and USCTS redesigned the Certificate of Naturalization to more effectively 
detect document tampering, validate identity, reduce fraud, and decrease overall expenses. DHS 
also has joined with the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission in a 
nationwide initiative to combat immigration scams involving the unauthorized practice of law. 
This initiative seeks to protect vulnerable immigrant populations from those who seek to exploit 
them. 

USCIS also has continued to naturalize hundreds of thousands of new Americans each 
year, including record numbers of members of our nation’s armed forces. In Fiscal Year 2010, 
USCIS granted citizenship to 1 1,146 members of the U.S. Armed Forces at ceremonies in the 
United States and abroad. This figure represents the highest number of service members 
naturalized in any year since 1955. In Fiscal Year 201 1 (as of August 2011), USCIS has granted 
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citizenship to 9,530 members of the U.S. Armed Forces. Since Fiscal Year 2005, USCIS has 
naturalized U.S. military personnel during ceremonies abroad in 25 different countries. Indeed, 
since September 2001 , USCIS has naturalized more than 74,000 service men and women, 
including those serving in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Taken together, these improvements to our legal immigration system, coupled with our 
efforts to secure the border and enforce immigration laws in the interior, are producing 
significant results. We intend to make even greater strides in the coming year. 

But we know that more is required to fully address our nation’s immigration challenges. 
Congress needs to take up reforms to our immigration system to address long-standing, systemic 
problems with our nation’s immigration laws. President Obama is firm in his commitment to 
advancing immigration reform, and I am personally looking forward to working with Congress 
to achieve this goal, and to continue to set appropriate benchmarks for our success in the future. 

Conclusion 

Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Conyers, and members of the Committee: Thank you 
for inviting me to testify today. I want to thank this Committee for its support of our mission to 
keep America safe. I also want to thank the men and women who are working day and night to 
protect and defend our country, often at great personal risk. We owe them our continued support 
and gratitude. I will be pleased to take your questions. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you, Ms. Napolitano. 

I’m going to recognize myself for questions and then other Mem- 
bers will he recognized. 

Ms. Napolitano, my first question is this. DHS currently declines 
to detain many criminal immigrants that are now held in our local 
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jails and the result of that is that they are released into our com- 
munities. 

The Congressional Research Service says that under this Admin- 
istration over half of the criminal immigrants identified, 300,000- 
plus have been released. Yet, when I ask what crimes these re- 
leased criminals have been charged with, DHS responded that ICE 
does not track this data. 

So we don’t even know what crimes were committed by the crimi- 
nal immigrants that DHS refused to detain. I am just wondering 
if that is the case. Do we in fact not determine what crimes have 
been committed and do we not know what crimes were committed 
by those individuals that DHS refuses to detain? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Smith. It seems so incredible that we would be releasing in- 
dividuals without even knowing what crimes they might have com- 
mitted. But I hope there is a good answer. 

Ms. Napolitano. Yeah. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know the — I’m not 
personally familiar with the CRS study that you reference. But we 
detain and have beds at the number that the Congress funds, 
which is roughly around 34,000 beds, and there are decisions made 
about 

Mr. Smith. But my question wasn’t about the number released 
or the beds. It was about do you know the crimes that were com- 
mitted by those that you refuse to detain. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I will look into that, Mr. Chairman. I will 
assume, because of my work with ICE and in this field over the 
past several decades, that detention decisions are made just as 
they are made in normal criminal prosecutions — based on public 
safety and based on risk of flight. 

Mr. Smith. But you don’t know whether you know the crimes 
that were committed or not? 

Ms. Napolitano. I don’t know exactly how they track but I will 
find out for you. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. My information, incredibly enough, is that you 
don’t know what crimes were committed and these individuals are 
still being released, in effect. 

A second question is this — that I wrote you in August requesting 
to be provided a list of the immigrant criminals that DHS has de- 
clined to detain. Your staff at ICE and DHS have been cooperative 
and I appreciate their assistance. I was told that DHS has gen- 
erated a list of names that being cleared before it was given to me. 

Instead, a letter I received yesterday from DHS’s assistant sec- 
retary for legislative affairs contained no names whatsoever but 
simply summary statistics about the Secure Communities Program. 
To me, this was not a good faith response. And so, I am just won- 
dering what happened to the promised cooperation? 

And I would like a commitment from you that by 10 a.m. next 
Monday I get the information that I was promised and I would like 
to be delivered by that time. And can I get a commitment from you 
now that I will get that information? 

Ms. Napolitano. I will look into that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. You will what? 

Ms. Napolitano. I said I will look into that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Smith. Okay. Well, let me say to you that it has been 2 
months since I requested this information. We’ve had a good rela- 
tionship with your staff. I was told that the list was available, had 
to be cleared, and now suddenly the list has apparently dis- 
appeared. 

And if I am not given that list as I understood to be promised 
that list, I will have no choice but to issue a subpoena. So I hope 
we can get that list. 

Let me go on to my next question, and you have heard me men- 
tion this in my opening statement. Now, worksite enforcement has 
dropped 70 percent over the past 2 years. ICE agents are in- 
structed not to detain or remove most illegal immigrants found 
working illegally in the U.S. These illegal immigrants can simply 
walk down the street, knock on the door of another employer and 
take another job away from an unemployed American worker. 

At an Immigration Subcommittee hearing 2 weeks ago, ICE Di- 
rector John Morton stated that illegal workers not detained, quote, 
“can obviously continue to try to find employment,” end quote. 

So my question is why does the Administration allow illegal 
workers to take jobs away from unemployed American workers? 
Why do you allow these individuals to walk down the street? Why 
don’t you make an effort to detain them and remove them and send 
them home? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, let me — let me, if I might, address the 
numbers and then go to — to the detention. First of all, if you only 
look at the numbers in terms of percentages, you are right. The 
percentage has dropped in terms of workers who are being put into 
removal proceedings. But the base number is very small. 

I mean, between 2008, before this Administration, to fiscal 2011 
you are talking about a reduction from between around 5,000 work- 
er removals to 1,500. 

You have to look at that in conjunction with the increase in 
criminal alien removals, which we have increased almost 100,000 
over the same period. 

Mr. Smith. Right. Again, I am not talking about criminal immi- 
grants. I’m talking about 

Ms. Napolitano. I know you are not but I — I am making this 
point because, because we have prioritized and because we are re- 
moving more criminal aliens, you are going to see more of those in 
detention because they are more serious offenders. 

Mr. Smith. Yeah. That — that 

Ms. Napolitano. With respect to the individuals who we find at 
worksites, that is really not a case of 

Mr. Smith. Madam Secretary, that really — that was not respon- 
sive to my question and you didn’t answer my question, which was 
why does the Administration intentionally allow these illegal work- 
ers to walk down the street and take other jobs from Americans. 
Why aren’t they being detained? Why aren’t they being removed? 

Ms. Napolitano. They are being handled the way they have al- 
ways been handled, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. No. The previous Administration did a lot better job 
at worksite enforcement than this Administration. As you just ad- 
mitted — 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I would just have to respectfully disagree. 
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Mr. Smith. You — ^you admitted a while ago that my statistics 
were right — it is down 70 percent since the last Administration. 

Ms. Napolitano. That is right. And as I tried to explain — let me 
say it again. If you actually look at the numbers, yes, you are right 
if you only look at 70 percent. But it is a small part of removal op- 
eration, and in exchange for that 3,500 diminution, we have in- 
creased the removals of criminal aliens who are a danger to public 
safety and I pointed that out. 

Mr. Smith. I understand that, and my time has expired. But we 
are still talking about thousands of individuals taking jobs away 
from American workers. 

Ms. Napolitano. Not necessarily, but we can discuss that fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. 

The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Conyers, is recognized. 

Mr. Conyers. Can I yield to Jerry Nadler? 

Mr. Smith. And the gentleman yields to the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Nadler. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

Madam Secretary, there are many and serious problems with re- 
spect to immigrant detention. I want to focus on the repeated 
transfers of detainees between ICE facilities. 

According to a June 2011 report by Human Rights Watch, there 
were about 2 million detainee transfers between 1998 and 2010, 
often over long distances that required the use of airplanes. Almost 
half of all detainees were moved at least twice. 

These transfers lead to inefficient removal hearings and cost 
$366 million in transportation alone, facts that should concern my 
friends on the other side of the aisle, among others. 

And the problems seem to be growing. Transfers tripled between 
2004 and 2009. Now, moving detainees away from where they live 
impedes their ability to retain counsel, often on a pro bono basis. 

Since they are often moved when their removal hearing is al- 
ready underway the entire process bogs down, and detainees lose 
access to evidence as well as friends and family, which makes it 
difficult to show to a court in a bond hearing that they are not a 
flight risk, and this results sometimes in unnecessary and costly 
detention. 

Now, DHS and ICE seem to recognize that a transfer policy 
needs reform. In August of 2009, ICE Director Morton announced 
a series of changes, including the creation of an Office of Detention 
Policy and Planning to revise transfer policy. 

In October 2009, Special Advisor to ICE, Dora Schriro, rec- 
ommended that detainees who are represented by counsel should 
not be transferred outside the area unless there are exigent health 
or safety reasons, and when this occurs the attorney should be noti- 
fied promptly. 

In July of last year, ICE adopted an online locater — locater sys- 
tem so counsel, friends and family could at least locate detainees. 
Despite these steps, however, there still has not been a comprehen- 
sive change to detainee transfer policy. 

Now my questions. Madam Secretary, do you agree that we need 
to change to the policies which lead to the repeated transfer of de- 
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tainees so that we can finally protect their due process rights and 
improve the efficiency of our immigration courts? 

Ms. Napolitano. Representative Nadler, there are a number of 
reasons why we want to limit transfers of detainees — the cost, effi- 
ciency, access to counsel, access to family members. The practical 
problem we confront is that we don’t always have detention beds 
where we have detainees and that causes there to be movement. 

One of the things we are doing through our Office of Detention 
Policy is trying to contract for more beds in some of our higher in- 
tensity areas so that we can limit the number of — of movement 
among our detainees. 

Mr. Nadler. Do you have any estimate of when the new policies 
to appropriately limit the transfers will be in place? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, it is our policy now to limit transfers. I 
think the question really is when will we have contracts for more 
beds, and as soon as we can get them we will get them. 

Mr. Nadler. So until you have contracts for more beds you can- 
not really limit transfers? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, we limit them as much as we can. 

Mr. Nadler. Do budget cuts negatively impact your ability to 
adopt a more humane and cost-effective transfer policy? 

Ms. Napolitano. The Congress gives us a certain amount of — 
of money. We have to operate as efficiently as possible within the 
scope of that appropriation. We cannot remove 10 million people 
from this country. We have to make choices. We have to prioritize. 

But it that conjunction, yes. If we don’t have the money to move 
and if, more importantly, the Justice Department, the marshals, 
everybody else involved in the system doesn’t have the ability to — 
to manage that it — it is a problem. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. Among many problems relating to these 
transfers one that struck me was the impact it has on detainees’ 
ability to be represented by counsel. 

A June — a recent June report from Human Rights Watch says, 
and I quote, “Attorneys with decades of experience told us that 
they had — that they had not once received prior notice from ICE 
of an impending transfer. ICE often relies on detainees themselves 
to notify attorneys. But the transfers arise suddenly and detainees 
are routinely prevented from or are otherwise unable to make the 
necessary call. As a result, attorneys have to search the online de- 
tainee locator for their clients’ new locations. Once a transferred 
client is found, the challenges inherent in conducting legal rep- 
resentation across thousands of miles can completely sever the at- 
torney-client relationship. This is especially true when the same 
person is transferred repeatedly.” 

That’s the quote. Now, this is all very problematic, obviously. 
Can you commit to me and to the Committee that you will take 
whatever the steps necessary to try to reduce significantly detainee 
transfers far away from counsel? In other words, the location of 
counsel should be one of the major — should be a determinant in — 
in who gets transferred to where. Can this be a part of ICE’s new 
policy on detainee transfers? 

Ms. Napolitano. I think it should be one of the factors taken 
into account and — and I do think, you know, the — the fact that we 
now have a locator when we didn’t have one before, it sounds like 
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a simple thing but given the number of people who run through the 
immigration system in a given year, it — it was a difficult IT thing 
to — to get done because it is a fast-moving system. 

But that will help counsel as well. 

Mr. Nadler. And — and would you agree that it would be a better 
practice and policy to at least notify counsel when his or her client 
has been transferred and not make them look around on the online 
system? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I think to the extent possible we should 
do that. 

Mr. Smith. And the gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. And the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Sensen- 
brenner, is recognized. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary, it is no secret that you don’t like the REAL 
ID Act and you have given numerous statements and speeches that 
you would like to see the REAL ID Act repealed and in its place 
put something called PASS ID on the books. 

Well, that is not going to happen. The suggestion didn’t get off 
the ground in the last Congress and it has not gotten off the 
ground in this Congress. 

The current exemption or extension that the DHS has given on 
REAL ID To the states is now January 15th, 2013. Are you going 
to extend it again? 

Ms. Napolitano. Representative Sensenbrenner, first of all, I 
cannot take sole credit for opposing REAL ID. When I was involved 
with the National Governors Association it was bipartisan and uni- 
form amongst all the governors that the — the line in the appropria- 
tions bill that was REAL ID did not appropriately incorporate con- 
cerns of state officials on how you actually implement, and was an 
unfunded mandate. 

That being the case, we did work with the governors on PASS 
ID and, unfortunately, for whatever reasons the Congress decided 
they didn’t want to take that up. It would have been better to do 
so. Now we have a bill the governors still are uncomfortable with 
implementing. They have budget constraints of their own. 

But we agree with the goal of the bill, and the goal of the bill, 
of course, is to have a more secure, particularly, driver’s license. So 
we are working with the states and a number of them — I think 22 
now — are almost at the point where they would meet REAL ID. 
Others are along the way. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Are you going to — are you going to drop 
the boom on the states that refuse to comply or can’t comply as of 
January 15th, 2013? Meaning that the non-compliant driver’s li- 
cense, can that be used to enter Eederal buildings, nuclear power 
plants, get on a planes during the TSA inspection or is there going 
to be a further delay in this? 

Ms. Napolitano. Representative Sensenbrenner, I can’t say right 
now. There’s a — a year between now and then to work with the 
states. I think the governors generally agree with the goal of REAL 
ID. It’s just how you get there. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Well, they are not going to get unilateral 
revenue sharing out of the Congress on this. So they can increase 
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the cost of driver’s licenses, as my state has. But your REAL ID 
rules review in your shop only consists of three professional staff 
members and one administrative support person. 

And as there are more documents that are submitted by the 
states that are not in compliance, how do you expect to get through 
that paperwork with just four people working on it? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, Representative Sensenbrenner, if we 
need to put some more people on that project we will. I have not 
been informed that we need to do so. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Mm-hmm. Now, I’m getting back to the 
question that I asked and I don’t think you answered — as the — if 
states are out of compliance on January 15th, 2013, are DHS per- 
sonnel going to be instructed not to accept noncompliant identifica- 
tion to get into the Federal facilities or to get on a plane? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, Representative Sensenbrenner, I — I real- 
ly don’t like to speculate on things that could happen over a year 
from now. I am going to work with the states. We will work with 
the states and bring them into compliance if we can. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Okay. When are you going to start inform- 
ing the states of how and when REAL ID will be enforced? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, we — we stay in regular contact with the 
governors primarily through the NGA about REAL ID. And I sus- 
pect when they have their winter meeting here in January that 
will be one of the topics that we take up with them. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Well, the 9/11 Commission was very firm 
in saying that we had to have secure ID after looking at the — the 
IDs that the 19 hijackers were able to get for themselves. And the 
longer this Administration and the governors that don’t want to do 
this delay this, the more risk the American public has on a ter- 
rorist that wants to commit a major act of terrorism. 

And I spent a lot of time during my chairmanship to try to pre- 
vent that from happening. This is still a hole in the system that 
can be exploited and it is not due to a lack of congressional action, 
for once. 

It is due to a lack of implementation by DHS and it is due to 
a lack of will by the governors in providing for the safety and secu- 
rity of their driver’s licenses. 

I am not for a national ID card. But the longer this goes on, if 
there is a major terrorist attack because REAL ID has not been im- 
plemented for whatever reason, there will be a huge push here for 
a national ID card. 

So I think it is in the interest of everybody to make sure that 
REAL ID is implemented the way it was written and passed in 
2005. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Sensenbrenner. The gentleman from 
Virginia, Mr. Scott, is recognized. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Madam Secretary, the Alabama law that 
was recently passed allows Alabama to inquire into immigration 
status. Is the Department of Homeland Security working with Ala- 
bama in helping them implement that law? 

Ms. Napolitano. Representative Scott, could you — is your micro- 
phone — 
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Mr. Scott. Alabama has — ^Alabama’s immigration law allow — al- 
lows Alabama officials to inquire as to immigration status. Is the 
Department of Homeland Security working with Alabama to help 
them implement that law? 

Ms. Napolitano. Not in that sense. We have been working with 
the Department of Justice on its challenge to that law. 

Mr. Scott. Okay. And is there any way that — and how would 
that law affect Hispanic citizens? 

Ms. Napolitano. It — you know, I don’t know the answer to that 
question right now. The law has just gone into effect. 

Mr. Scott. Well, I mean, you — you would have to assume that 
Hispanic citizens would be adversely affected because they would 
have to be showing ID about everywhere they go, other — a — a situ- 
ation that other citizens would not have to do. 

Ms. Napolitano. I think that should be a real concern. You are 
correct. 

Mr. Scott. The Prison Rape Elimination Act — has that been ap- 
plied to ICE facilities? 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes. We have a zero tolerance policy for sexual 
harassment or misconduct by detention officers, be they those who 
are actual public employees or — or contracted. 

Mr. Scott. And how — how are we doing on that? Have there 
been any complaints of sexual harassment and illegal sexual activ- 
ity? 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes, there are — there are complaints. And 
when there — there are, the instruction is that they are to be ex- 
plored and they are to make sure that if there needs to be correc- 
tive action taken, whatever that may be under the circumstances, 
that is to be done. 

Mr. Scott. How are we doing in that — in that area? 

Ms. Napolitano. My understanding is that we are being very 
firm in this area and that we are dealing with those complaints ex- 
peditiously. 

Mr. Scott. Are you familiar with the Frontline expose from a 
few weeks ago? 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. Was that accurate? 

Ms. Napolitano. No. 

Mr. Scott. Could you give an update on the TSA work with reli- 
gious groups as far as how people with religious dress can get 
through security? 

Ms. Napolitano. We are working — you know, the — the issue for 
us is what to do with those who wear — who have bulky clothing on, 
and particularly bulky head gear, and this can affect particular re- 
ligious groups and religious beliefs. We have a process that we fol- 
low that I think has accommodated both religious group beliefs and 
our security needs. 

But we continue to have ongoing dialogue as — as I think we 
should. 

Mr. Scott. Within ICE, do you have detainees with mental ill- 
ness that causes problems, like people who are incompetent that 
stay in ICE kind of limbo indefinitely? 

Ms. Napolitano. Given the number of people that we have in de- 
tention at any given time and over the course of a year, we — I am 
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certain we have some detainees who have mental health issues as 
well as detainees who — of course, who have physical health issues. 

Mr. Scott. Now, what is done for those that are kind of in 
limho — those who are mentally incompetent that just kind of sit 
there indefinitely? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, one of the things that we are trying to 
do by the prioritization process and by reviewing the cases cur- 
rently on the master docket is to speed up the time by which those 
in detention can actually have their cases heard. That is one of the 
impetuses behind the case-by-case review. 

Mr. Scott. And — and do we have people kind of in limbo that 
are there indefinitely? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, there are people in limbo in the immigra- 
tion system generally, and the fact that there are people in limbo 
is one of the reasons why we hope at some point in time the Con- 
gress could take up the overall immigration system and immigra- 
tion reform. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Scott. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Coble? 

Mr. Coble. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Madam Sec- 
retary, good to have you on the Hill. Good to have you with us. 

Do you. Madam Secretary, agree with President Obama’s state- 
ment that removal numbers are deceptive and what — do you know 
what he meant by that? 

I am thinking he may have been referring to voluntary returns. 

Ms. Napolitano. No. I think what he was referring to, if I recall 
the context of that quotation. Representative, was that overall re- 
moval numbers are up. 

As I said, we removed 397,000 people last year, more than ever 
before, but he was explaining that you also have to look at what 
comprise — what was in that number and he was referring to the 
fact that we have greatly increased the number of criminal aliens 
that are removed within the context of the overall number. 

Mr. Coble. So voluntary returns would not have been part of his 
statement on that? 

Ms. Napolitano. I don’t believe so, no. 

Mr. Coble. Over the length. Madam Secretary, of the Bush Ad- 
ministration, I am told that yearly removals went up in excess of 
90 percent. Will the current Administration come close to this rate 
of increase? 

Ms. Napolitano. I would have to check those numbers. My 
under — I don’t know where those numbers come from. 

Mr. Coble. And I don’t recall my source. If you will get back to 
us on that, I would appreciate that. 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coble. Yesterday — well, strike that. Last week, you told 
Senator Durbin that it cost in the neighborhood of $23,000 to 
$30,000 to annually remove one person. Earlier this year, however, 
ICE provided the Judiciary Committee with data indicating a total 
cost of removal of $12,198. 

So the disparity is significant. Have you seen ICE’s immigration 
enforcement lifestyle unit cost report? 
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Ms. Napolitano. I don’t know whether I have seen that report. 
The number I gave was what it cost to go through the entire re- 
moval including through the court system, and that is an estimate, 
of course. 

I don’t know whether the ICE number was with respect to ICE’s 
part of that only. So we will — we will get back to you on that as 
well. 

Mr. Coble. I would be appreciative to you if you do that. Now, 
again, and I’m going to blank on my source, I don’t recall where 
I read this or heard it, but I have heard that DHS might consider 
reopening cases in which aliens with final orders of removal have 
already been removed from the United States. 

Is there any credence to that? 

Ms. Napolitano. That would be news to me. 

Mr. Coble. Okay. If you could check that out. 

Ms. Napolitano. I — yes. I don’t — I don’t think that is accurate. 

Mr. Coble. Okay. Might DHS reopen cases in which final orders 
of removal have already been removed? You say this is not known 
to you? 

Ms. Napolitano. No. 

Mr. Coble. Okay. Last week, again, during your appearance be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee you testified that absent un- 
usual circumstances, cases with final removal orders will not be re- 
opened. 

If you would. Madam Secretary, elaborate on what would con- 
stitute an unusual circumstance. 

Ms. Napolitano. Oh, it is hard to say. Representative. There are 
so many human factors that go into immigration. There are so 
many — so many variations in the cases. 

It — one might be where someone is needed to come back to be a 
witness in another ongoing and unrelated criminal prosecution and 
where the Department of Justice asks us to bring someone back. 

Mr. Coble. Prosecutorial discretion is already being exercised as 
it has always been by the officers and agents on the front lines who 
are closest to the facts of the cases involved. 

Let me put a two-part question to you. Why do DHS and Depart- 
ment of Justice bureaucrats in Washington have to go back and 
double-check the work and expertise of those front-line law enforce- 
ment professionals? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, Representative — and I have led large 
prosecution offices many times, both as a U.S. Attorney and an at- 
torney general, and it is important to the field for fairness, for con- 
sistency to have guidance as to what the prosecutorial priorities 
are and that is exactly what we have been doing. 

We have a big field, lot of agents out there. You are right, they 
have a lot of expertise, but their expertise — and they like this. It 
puts their cases — they know where they stand and where our prior- 
ities are — puts them into an overall framework. 

Mr. Coble. I thank you. Madam. Mr. Chairman, I see my red 
light is illuminating so I yield back. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Coble. 

The gentlewoman from California, Ms. Lofgren? 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Madam 
Secretary, for being here with our Committee. 
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I want to touch first on a cyber security issue. DNSSEC, which 
is the Domain Name System Security Extensions, was ordered — de- 
ployed across the Federal Government in 2008 by 0MB, and in 
2010, the White House said that the DNSSEC for the Internet’s 
root zone was a major milestone for Internet security. 

On the Homeland Security website, DNSSEC is quoted as being 
of critical importance to securing a Federal Internet domain. So 
here’s my question. Do you think it is important that U.S. govern- 
ment policies toward the Internet should preserve the effectiveness 
of DNSSEC and other authentication technologies for a cyber secu- 
rity point of view? 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much. 

I want to get into the immigration issue, the detention issue. 

Last week, the ACLU filed a lawsuit — Doe v. Neveleff — accusing 
ICE of failing to protect female detainees from sexual assault by 
a private prison guard at Hutto Detention Facility. 

Nine women are specifically identified as being — having been 
sexually assaulted by a guard when he transported them out of the 
facility during a release process without appropriate supervision 
and that countless others may have been assaulted. 

In April this year, the National Immigrant Justice Center filed 
a complaint with your Office for Civil Rights and Civil Liberties al- 
leging serious mistreatment of 13 gay and transgender detainees, 
alleging sexual assault by guards and fellow detainees, denial of 
medical care, use of long-term solitary confinement, and 36 of my 
colleagues brought this complaint to your attention and to the at- 
torney general earlier this year and I understand it is still under 
review. 

Now, going back to Mr. Scott’s question about the rape — Prison 
Rape Elimination Act — it is my understanding that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has specifically excluded immigration detention fa- 
cilities from their proposed rule. They seem to be relying on ICE’s 
detention standards on sexual abuse, but those are not mandatory. 
They lack the force of law. 

So I am wondering if, by your answer to Mr. Scott, you are 
agreeing that that Prison Rape Elimination Act ought to, in fact, 
be imposed on detention standards — in ICE detention. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, let me answer in two parts. One is that 
I would obviously have to look at the act but — before making a 
blanket agreement. But going to the problem that — that we are try- 
ing to address, which is if there is inappropriate, wrong or criminal 
conduct, and it can be in some circumstances criminal, by officers 
against detainees, that needs to be dealt with and it needs to be 
dealt with efficiently, firmly and quickly and that — and we have a 
zero tolerance policy for that conduct. 

Ms. Lofgren. Well, you inherited an awful mess when — in terms 
of detention when you came in. There were a lot of stories in the — 
in the New York Times, the Washington Post. There were deaths 
in detention, and you brought in an expert to try and put some 
order to it. There was a report that was a pretty good report and 
it doesn’t look to me, but I guess this is a question, that we have 
actually implemented that report fully. 

Can you address that? 
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Ms. Napolitano. Well, I would say we have implemented good 
measures of that report and we use it as our guidepost. We did cre- 
ate a separate office within ICE to deal solely with detention. 

We eliminated a number of the contractors that we were dealing 
with and consolidated facilities. 

Ms. Lofgren. Well, let me do this. Let me — I see my yellow light 
on. I don’t want to be rude but I know the Chairman’s going to 
gavel me down. Perhaps I can follow up with some of the detailed 
questions I have with you. 

I have a final question on how we are going to interact with the 
new Alabama law. As you know, their new law makes it a felony 
for an undocumented person to engage in any business transaction 
with a government entity. 

What that means is if you had a mother who is undocumented 
and she gets a library card for both of her U.S. citizen children, she 
committed two felonies. 

Under our detention and removal priorities, that woman who got 
two library cards would be the worst of the worst to be deported. 
How are we going to deal with that Alabama law in our priorities 
in Mr. Morton’s memo? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, the scenario you depict is not within our 
priorities and it is — ^you know, the purpose of the litigation we have 
undertaken is — the underlying principle is that it is for the Federal 
Government to set immigration law enforcement priorities. 

Ms. Lofgren. So we will look beyond the mere conviction? 

Ms. Napolitano. We will look at the cases individually, yes, as 
we will in other states as well. 

Ms. Lofgren. Very good. 

Ms. Napolitano. Not just in Alabama. 

Ms. Lofgren. Very good. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Ms. Lofgren. 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Gohmert. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Sec- 
retary, for being here. 

Just for my own edification, did the president get any informa- 
tion or guidance from you or anyone in your department before his 
decision to support the ouster of President Mubarak and also to as- 
sist the rebels in Libya? 

Ms. Napolitano. He did not get any information from me or my 
department, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Gohmert. You didn’t give any guidance on that at all — no- 
body from your — Homeland Security did that? 

Ms. Napolitano. No. 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay. Did the President get any information or 
guidance from Homeland Security before his decision to pull out 
the troops from Iraq or a drawdown in Afghanistan? Do you assist 
in that at all or anybody from your department? 

Ms. Napolitano. Again, these are not matters really within the 
purview of the Department of Homeland Security. 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay. So they were considered completely unre- 
lated to our own homeland security? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, you can — Homeland Security covers so 
many fields that I wouldn’t — that what I would say simply is, if the 
question is were we involved in that 
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Mr. Gohmert. Well, the question was as it was. 

Ms. Napolitano [continuing]. Was I involved in that decision. 

Mr. Gohmert. Did you provide information that would have been 
utilized in any of those decisions? 

Ms. Napolitano. Not that I — not that I know of. 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay. Last year, Admiral Mullen said that — his 
words — the national debt is the single biggest threat to our na- 
tional security. We have millions of people coming into this country 
on visas, some illegally, who come in and get health care and leave 
without paying. It is an ongoing problem. 

We now are seeing that there will be Americans who are not get- 
ting health care as quickly as they need or that they need because 
it appears we are moving to rationed care. So it should be a very 
important issue. 

We have inquired of the State Department about the applications 
for visas. They tell us that there is no provision in the application 
that indicates whether they have been diagnosed with any condi- 
tion — heart problems, cancer, pregnancies, needed surgeries — on 
the application for a visa. So that is not considered at all when peo- 
ple come in. 

We are also told by the State Department that even though the 
spouse’s name is on the application, they don’t normally ever check 
the spouse’s name on the terrorist watch list before deciding to ap- 
prove the benefits of a visa. 

Do you think that would be a good idea to check the spouse’s 
name on the terrorist watch list or do you concur that there is just 
not time and it is not worth it? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I can’t answer because I haven’t seen 
what the State Department responded to or what they 

Mr. Gohmert. Well, I am just — that wasn’t my question to you. 
My question to you is would it be a good idea to check the spouse 
is on the terrorist watch list. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I think that one of the — the things that 
we have been able to do over the past several years is to unify 
databases, unify search engines in such a way that those kinds of 
security checks can be more easily done. 

Mr. Gohmert. But if they don’t do the checks it is a problem, 
isn’t it? 

Ms. Napolitano. It could be a problem. But, again, I don’t know 
about that. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you. All right. Let me move on. 

Do — do you make the final decision as to who is put on your 
Countering Violent Extremism Working Group? 

Ms. Napolitano. We have an individual in the department who 
is the lead on CVE and so 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay. Do you — are you consulted at all on who is 
put on that working group? 

Ms. Napolitano. I have not been, no. 

Mr. Gohmert. All right. 

Are you aware that the president of ISNA, Imam Magid, is a 
member of that working group, correct? 

Ms. Napolitano. I can’t answer that. I don’t know whether that 
is an accurate statement or not. 
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Mr. Gohmert. Okay. Well, you can go look at your own website 
and find the documentation. He has been on your working group, 
the Countering Violence — Violent Extremism. Do you know how 
many of the members of your Countering Violent Extremism are 
members of Muslim Brotherhood? 

Ms. Napolitano. Again, since I — I am not involved in the ap- 
pointment but if I might — if I might just 

Mr. Gohmert. Well, let me — my time is running out, so I really 
don’t have time but 

Ms. Napolitano [continuing]. If I might elaborate on my answer. 

Mr. Gohmert [continuing]. But I have got a very serious ques- 
tion that needs to be confronted. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I would be happy to look into that. 

Mr. Gohmert. Are you familiar with Mohamed — are you familiar 
with 

Ms. Napolitano. Sir — sir, I would like the ability to expand on 
my answer, if that is all right with you. 

Mr. Gohmert. I don’t have time. I am running out and I can’t 
be filibustered. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, okay. 

Mr. Gohmert. But let me ask you, Mohamed Elibiary is — was a 
member of the working group. You promoted him, and it said 
there — I have got articles here that say you swore him in as a 
member now of your, let’s see, the Homeland Security Advisory 
Group. He has apparently been given a secret clearance. Do you 
know, Mr. Elibiary? 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes. 

Mr. Gohmert. OK. Were you aware he had a secret clearance? 

Ms. Napolitano. I believe everybody on the Homeland Security 
Advisory Council ultimately gets a secret clearance because of the 
materials they would get. 

Mr. Gohmert. Would you be surprised if they — well, I don’t have 
time. But were you aware that he spoke at the big event in Texas 
honoring the Ayatollah Khomeini? 

Ms. Napolitano. I am not aware of all the places he has spoken. 

Mr. Smith. The Chairman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Gohmert. But may I — if I could just have 15 seconds. This 
is critical. 

Secretary, were you aware that a week ago today, from his home 
computer he accessed the SLIC database, got information off and 
has been shopping a story to national media on Islamophobia di- 
rected at the governor of Texas and the security folks there in 
Texas? Were you aware of that? 

Ms. Napolitano. No. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Gohmert. 

Mr. Gohmert. I’m telling you it happened. Do we need to ap- 
point somebody or will you have that investigated yourself, and if 
so, by whom? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, since I don’t know the facts, I will have 
to look into the facts. 

Mr. Gohmert. So you will be the one to make that call? 

Ms. Napolitano. We will have somebody, and it will be myself 
or someone. 
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Mr. Gohmert. Does it concern you at all that it happened? I am 
telling you it happened. 

Mr. Smith. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay. Doesn’t come 

Mr. Smith. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Quigley, is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Quigley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. Madam Secretary, for being here today. 

As you know, I am the sponsor of the Secure Travel and 
Counterterrorism Partnership Program Act, which would allow you 
to bring additional eligible countries into the visa waiver program 
by modifying the primary qualifying criteria for entry. I am doing 
that with many others, including Mr. Chaffetz, from this Com- 
mittee. 

On Wednesday, October 5th, the House Homeland Security Sub- 
committee on Counterterrorism and Intelligence held a hearing on 
what DHS is doing regarding security and safety for international 
travel. 

At that hearing, Mr. Heyman testified and spoke to the issue of 
the visa waiver program and said that it would be — he thought it 
would be terrific to expand visa waiver. 

He didn’t have the technical specifications about the depart- 
ment’s data capabilities, but he did say that any changes would be 
rolled over — rolled out over a period of time and they would allow 
DHS to meet the necessary requirements. 

What I have been telling folks about why I support this program 
is that it is not your father’s visa waiver program — that your agen- 
cy and others have been working hard to increase the security in 
this program and how it would perform under existing programs 
and additional in countries. 

I was hoping that you might speak about what the department 
is doing, the work on this data and what we might be seeing in the 
coming weeks and months that would increase our knowledge 
about who is coming and going under existing programs and under 
countries like Poland that, I think, should have been part of this 
program for a long time. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, Representative Quigley, we would like to 
provide not only technical assistance on review of that but support. 
You know, Poland’s been an ally of ours for a long time. They are — 
they are — we have a very good relationship with Poland. So that 
is, I think, would be a good thing for the United States to do. 

With respect to visa waiver generally, one of the things, as I was 
explaining earlier, we have been able to do over the past several 
years is to really make our data systems, both biographic and bio- 
metric, much more robust in a way that gives us a lot of the secu- 
rity features of the old visa — of visas without necessarily having a 
visa issued. 

Part of this, of course, is what we have done to incorporate ESTA 
with respect to flights leaving for the United States. Part of it has 
to do, again, with uniting GBP databases with TSA databases in 
a way they weren’t united prior to 2009. 

Mr. Quigley. I think you testified earlier to the Senate about 
some of this, and you were stressing biographic information and 
the new research that is being done and the new work you are 
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doing, why that is as important or more important or more feasible 
than biometrics. Could you focus on that for a minute? 

Ms. Napolitano. That is right. Well, biometric, as we have 
looked at it, particularly for exit, is extraordinarily expensive. And 
what we have found is by greater use of much more robust bio- 
graphic data, we really get to 99 percent of what you would have 
with a very expensive biometric system. 

Mr. Quigley. In — in a nutshell, can you explain to those new to 
this issue why countries that participate in a visa waiver program, 
especially under this new information you are requiring, actually 
makes us safer? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, because part of the agreement to engage 
or be a visa waiver country, part of that agreement is also the 
agreement to sign other agreements; for example, one called the 
PCSC — the Preventing and Combating Serious Crime — which re- 
lates to the exchange of criminal history databases. 

So in exchange for a visa waiver, there are other agreements 
that we get from the countries in the program. 

Mr. Quigley. Very good. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Quigley. 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Poe, is recognized. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for being here. Madam Secretary. 

The GAO has reported that 44 percent of the border is somewhat 
secure. Fifty-six percent is not secure. Do you agree with that sta- 
tistic? 

Ms. Napolitano. No, and I don’t think that is exactly what they 
said, and I have testified to this several times. Representative. 
They were using the phrase “operational control,” which is a term 
of art within the Border Patrol. 

It is actually somewhat misleading because it doesn’t capture 
not — not just the — the Border Patrol, but the technology and infra- 
structure that goes along with it. So it is not an accurate state- 
ment. 

Mr. Poe. So what would you say is secure? So it is not an accu- 
rate statement? 

Ms. Napolitano. It is not an accurate statement, no. 

Mr. Poe. All right. So who controls the other 56 percent if we 
don’t have operational control? 

Ms. Napolitano. No. We — we have — we have the responsibility 
for that entire border, as you know. It includes a 

Mr. Poe. So who controls it? 

Ms. Napolitano [continuing]. Amount of manpower and tech- 
nology and infrastructure we have put down at the border. It is a 
very different border than it was even three or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Poe. I agree. It is worse. 

The Iranians, apparently, think our border is less secure than we 
do. Otherwise, they wouldn’t have gone to Mexico to work with 
supposedly the Zetas to smuggle in explosives into the United 
States. 

What do the Iranians know about the cross-border traffic of the 
Zetas or other drug cartels that we are missing? In my opinion, the 
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Zetas, other drug cartels, have — they have access to the United 
States. They have access back to Mexico. 

So it seems like the Iranians, obviously, know something about 
the — the lax border than we do. 

The Bureau of Prisons says that 27 percent of the people in the 
Federal penitentiary — 27 percent — are foreign criminal aliens. That 
means they are illegally in the United States when they commit a 
felony. All of those 27 percent — a fourth of the population in the 
Federal penitentiaries — got here some way, and they got here ille- 
gally, according to the statistics of the Bureau of Prisons. 

And if the border is so secure — let me give you some insight as 
to the Texas border where I have been numerous times in areas 
that aren’t exactly as safe as you claim. 

The sheriffs — on any given day, we will call the sheriffs in the 
border jails and say, how many people are in your jail that are for- 
eign nationals? Not criminal aliens — foreign nationals. 

The most recent one is a — I have the border counties — and the 
average is about 34.5 percent of the people in Texas border jails are 
from foreign countries. Now, these are cross-border criminals. 
These are people who come in the United States, many of them 
commit their crimes and then they go back to where they came 
from — into Mexico — unless they are caught by local law enforce- 
ment. 

These aren’t people in jail with immigration violations. Based on 
your experience, do you think 34 percent is a high number of for- 
eign nationals in anybody’s jail? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I — I 

Mr. Poe. I mean, either you do or you don’t. 

Ms. Napolitano. Listen 

Mr. Poe. I am listening. You listen. Answer the question. You’re 
a lawyer. You know to answer the question and not just ramble so 
that the time expires. 

Do you think 34.5 percent of the people in jail being from foreign 
countries is a high number or not? 

Ms. Napolitano. The border communities in Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico and California have either had violent crime rates the 
same or decreasing in the last 5 years, and dramatically so. They 
are listed — El Paso, Austin, San Diego — among the safest commu- 
nities in the United States. We have, and that does not mean 

Mr. Poe. Reclaiming my time. Sorry. Reclaiming my time. 

I’m not talking about specific towns — El Paso. The crime is in be- 
tween the ports of entry. It is not necessarily in Brownsville or San 
Diego or in the city of El Paso. The crime is in between. The jails 
are occupied by 34 percent foreign nationals. 

My question is simple. Do you think that is a high number? Ei- 
ther you do or you don’t. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, that is one of the — if that is accurate — 
and I don’t know that it is accurate — if it is accurate, it is one of 
the reasons we installed Secure Communities in the border jails 
first. 

Mr. Poe. Let me ask you another question. 

The 20-point deferred prosecution memo that came out — Mr. 
Morton testified that there was White House input on that. Do you 
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agree with his statement when he testified before us that there 
was White House input on the 20 points deferred prosecution? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I think the memo was prosecutorial dis- 
cretion, not deferred prosecution. 

Mr. Poe. That’s correct. I’m sorry. Prosecution discretion. 

Ms. Napolitano. And — well, because immigration involves two 
major agencies — DHS and DOJ — it is entirely appropriate, and yes, 
there was coordination with the White House. 

Mr. Poe. Do you know of statutory authority, not court authority, 
statutory authority for deferred prosecution? Congress, that is us. 
Congress passing laws allowing for deferred prosecution, or pros- 
ecutorial discretion. I’m sorry. Prosecutorial discretion. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, there — you know, you forget Congress. 
You go back to Article 2 , Sections 1 and 3 of the Constitution. 

Mr. Poe. Well, of course, the Constitution does say that the — 
Congress is to be responsible for naturalization and making the 
laws on naturalization, not the Executive Branch. So if you want 

to quote the Constitution you might want to 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, the 

Mr. Poe [continuing]. Read that section as well. 

Ms. Napolitano [continuing]. Section in the — Article 2 , Section 
3 says, “The Executive Branch shall make sure the laws are car- 
ried out.” And that has been interpreted by the U.S. Supreme 

Court and by statute to mean 

Mr. Poe. What’s the statute? 

Ms. Napolitano. That the Executive Branch has prosecutorial 
discretion. 

Mr. Poe. I didn’t ask you about the Heckler case. You noticed I 
didn’t ask you about that. I am asking about constitutional, legisla- 
tive, statutory authority to ignore portions of the law based on a 
memo. Is there statutory authority to do that? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, there 

Mr. Poe. The Constitution does say that the 

Ms. Napolitano. Wait. 

Mr. Poe. Wait a minute. I’m talking. 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes. 

Mr. Poe. The Constitution does say that the Executive Branch 
is to enforce the law of the land — carefully enforce the law of the 
land — and it seems to me the Executive Branch is giving a pass to 
a lot of folks under the guise of prosecutorial discretion. I will yield 
back my time. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. The gentleman’s time has expired. Which 

Ms. Napolitano. Mr. Chairman — Mr. Chairman, may I — may I 

respond or 

Mr. Smith. Yeah. 

Ms. Napolitano [continuing]. Would you like me to wait? 

Mr. Smith. Madam Secretary, please respond to the question. 
Sure. 

Ms. Napolitano. Yeah. I would — I would simply say that pros- 
ecutorial discretion by prosecutors, by immigration has been en- 
forced and — and done by Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, and it makes sense. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. And let me also add and say to the gentleman 
from Texas that the GAO study that he referred to which found 
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that only 44 percent of the border was under operational control 
found that only 15 percent of the border was under actual control. 
So it is a lot less than might — than many people might think. 

The gentlewoman from California, Ms. Chu, is recognized. 

Ms. Chu. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Madam Secretary, I want to thank you for moving forward with 
clearer guidelines for ICE officers to use prosecutorial discretion on 
these immigration cases. And I think, in fact, that it uses our avail- 
able resources to target those who need it the most, which is seri- 
ous felons, drug traffickers, and others who would do America 
harm. 

This is just common sense. We should be using our scarce tax- 
payer dollars not to deport students but to primarily convict — to 
deport those convicted of violent felonies who pose a threat to pub- 
lic safety. And though some say that you are doing something new 
here, I know that all law enforcement bodies set priorities and that 
our immigration enforcement agencies are not different. 

Republicans and Democrats have called for more discretion and 
your agency under both Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions have issued policies on, and required the use of, prosecutorial 
discretion. And, in fact, as a long-time prosecutor, you know better 
than most that you can’t enforce the law and prosecute if you can’t 
get it on the court’s docket. 

Our immigration court system is incredibly backlogged. More 
than 300 cases — 300,000 cases are pending at any time and immi- 
gration judges are scheduling hearings for 2014. So it makes sense 
that you are now reviewing that blacklegged docket to — to sort 
through the cases. 

And isn’t it right that Code 6 USC 202 specifically directs you 
to establish national immigration enforcement policies and prior- 
ities? And in Congress’ annual appropriations bills, have we not di- 
rected you to repeatedly prioritize the removal of serious criminal 
aliens, and funded programs that specifically target such — such 
populations? 

And, in fact, in this effort could you tell me how it enhances your 
ability to swiftly remove people who are a priority to the agency? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, the answer is yes. Congress has given 
such direction. I don’t know the exact number of the citation but 
I think that is accurate. 

What we are doing is — is if you — if you think about the immigra- 
tion system in segments, the segment is who is being picked up for 
removal and that is where we are prioritizing our enforcement ef- 
forts. 

So you get operations like Cross Check, where we picked up 
thousands of criminal fugitives just a — a couple of weekends ago. 
Then we have the — the 300,000 or so cases already on the master 
docket, and it turns out those aren’t prioritized at all. And so you 
get these never-ending court dates that just get pushed back and 
back and back, as you referenced. 

What we are doing is going through those to make decisions as 
to which should come first in order to facilitate the movement of 
the — the detainee docket through the removal process and to facili- 
tate the removal of criminal aliens from the country. It is one of 
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the reasons why we are going to continue to see those numbers go 
up. 

Ms. Chu. And why is this not amnesty and not a free pass? 

Ms. Napolitano. I — I couldn’t hear you with the bell. Excuse 
me? 

Ms. Chu. Why is — is your effort toward prosecutorial discretion 
not an amnesty, as some claim, and not a free pass? 

Ms. Napolitano. Oh, it is — it is clearly not. Yeah, it is what law 
enforcement does on a routine basis, which is to evaluate cases on 
their facts and make decisions as to which one merit the use of the 
government’s resources. 

Ms. Chu. Thank you for that. 

I’m going to turn toward a different topic and it is on TSA — TSA 
and the racial profiling issue. First, I’d like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter from the Sikh Coalition can be entered into the 
record expressing their current concerns about the treatment by 
TSA. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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sfKHCOALITION 


the voice of a people 


October 25, 2011 

The Honorable Judy Chu 
Committee on the Judiciary 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2138 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Re: October 26, 2011 Hearing | Oversight of the Department of Homeland Security 

Dear Representative Chu: 

The Sikh Coalition submits this letter to express concern about the civil rights impact of Transportation Security 
Administration (TSA) ai/port screening policies on religious minorities. We respectfully request tliat this letter be 
incorporated into the official record of the above-referenced hearing. 

By way of background, the Sikh Coalition is the largest and most-staffed Sikh American civil rights 
organization in the United States. Followers of the Sikh religion — the fifth largest world religion — are 
distinguished by turbans and uncut hair and have experienced widespread discrimination in the post-9/1 1 
environment on account of their appearance. In June 2010, we testified before the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on the Constitution, Civil Rights, and Civil Liberties to discuss law enforcement policy in 
the context of air travel.' Our testimony focused on TSA policies that subject Sikh travelers to disparate 
rates of secondary screening at airports throughout the Uniled Slates. 

According to TSA, improvised explosive devices (lEDs) “pose the single greatest threat to aviation 
[security]” because such devices can be composed of elements as small as a pen cap and arc “extremely 
difficult to detect through traditional metal-detector based screening.”^ In this context, TSA asserts on its 
website that “baggy, loose fitting, bulky clothing and headcoverings that are non form-fitting present a 
particular challenge for officers in their mission to ensure lEDs are not smuggled on board [aircraft].”^ 
As you know, the attempted Christmas 2009 attack on Northwest Flight 253 by Umar Farouk 
Abdulmutallab demonstrated that criminals can hide incendiary devices in clothing as tight as their 
underwear. Low-density items, such as powders, liquids, and thin plastic, can be concealed 
underneath virtually any form of clothing. And yet, wc consistently receive reports from our 
community members that religious headcoverings, including Sikh turbans, which are protected by the 
most fundamental laws of our country, are being scrutinized more a gg ressively than other garments. 


‘ See Racial Profiling and the Use of Suspect Classifications in Law Erforcement Policy. Hearing Before the House 
Subcommittee on the Constitution, Civil Rights, and Civil Liberties of the House Committee On the Judiciary, 1 1 1th 
Cong. (2010) (statement of Amardeep Singh, Director of Programs, Sikh Coalition), available at 
httD://iudiciarv,house.gov/hearings/Drin ter s/l I Ith/1 1 1-131 56956.PDF and 
httD://iudiciar,'.house.gov/hcarings/Dd&SmghK)06l7.pdf . 

^Transportation Security Administration, TSA's Head-to-Toe Screening Policies, available at 
http://www.tsa.gov/Dress/haDDenings/'soD facts.shim . 

^ Id. 

Jane Merrick, Are Planned Airport Scanners Just a Scam, THE iNDEPOtDENT (Jan. 3, 2010), available at 
httD://ww\v.independenl.co.uk/new.s/uk/home-news/are-Dlanncd-airDoit-scanners-iust-a-scam- 1856 175.html . 
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According to TSA, air travelers who wear religious headcoverings, including Sikh turbans, are subject 
to the “possibility of additional security screening, which may include a pat-down search of the head 
covering.”^ Additional screening is Justified, according to the TSA, “if the security officer cannot 
reasonably determine that the head area is free of a detectable threat item,”^ even after a traveler passes 
through a screening device without incident. In practice, however, instead of being subject to the 
‘possibility’ of random additional screening. Sikh travelers who wear turbans have been advised bv 
TSA personnel that such screening is mandatory, resulting in 100 percent additional/secondary 
screening rates of Sikhs at most U.S. airports. Given this information from TSA personnel, we are 
concerned that turbans are subjected to disparate screening compared to other pieces of clothing that 
can been deemed “non-form fitting” or which can conceal an lED as small as a pen can. 

In light of these concerns, we urge the Committee on the Judiciary to request that TSA and the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS) take the following actions: 

• Undertake an independent audit of TSA screening practices to determine whether the agency 
is subjecting travelers to disparate screening based on religious attire or suspeet 
classifications, such as actual or perceived race, religion, ethnicity', and nationality. 

• Clarify in writing how the future adoption of a tiered or risk-based screening approach 
(commonly referred to as the ‘Trusted Traveler’ program’) by TSA will affect the screening 
experiences of Sikhs and other individuals who wear religious headcoverings. 

We appreciate the opportunity to express our concerns. Please let us know if you require additional 
information, and please accept our gratitude for your consideration. 


Respectfully yours, 



Raj deep Singh 

Director of Law and Policy 

(202) 747-4944 | raideeD@sikhcoalition.org 


Transportation Security Administration, Security Screening of Headcoverings, available at 
hltD://wv.'w.tsa,gov/Dress/haPDenines/Iiead coverings.shtm . 

^ Transportation Security Administration, Religious and Cultural Needs, available at 
httD://w\v\v. tsa.gov/lravelers/a i rtravel/assistant/editorial 1037.shtm . 

Ashley Halsey III, Panel urges TSA to implement 'tn4Sted tra\’elers’ program, WASiriNOTON POST (Mar. 15, 
2011), available at httD://www.washingtonpost.com/lQcal/Dane1 -urges-t-sa-to-implement-trusted-travelers- 
Drogram/201 l/03/15/ABoOtxa storv.html . 
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Ms. Chu. Well, this year marked the 10th anniversary of 9/11, 
yet South Asians continue to be the victim of discrimination. And 
here in the Judiciary Committee I heard the anguished testimony 
of Sikh Americans who are pulled out of lines at airports just be- 
cause they were wearing a turban. They were put in glass cages 
on display like some animal — pulled into rooms and interrogated 
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for hours where even their habies were searched, yet no Sikh has 
ever committed a terrorist attack in the United States. 

But when Sikhs complain about this racial profiling, there have 
just been a — a lack of response from the TSA, and when guidelines 
are passed down many times they are ignored. Both TSA and the 
Department of Homeland Security claim to have a robust complaint 
and redress system. 

However, the experience for Sikh travelers have been woefully 
inadequate. Complaints oftentimes go unanswered for several 
months. And, in fact, there was an instance of one complaint that 
I looked at where their response took 6 months and it basically 
said you don’t have any documentation. 

Now, we met with Administrator Pistole and he said that they 
are going to have a review of the complaint system. I wanted to 
know what the status is of that review. We have waited for 3 
months for some kind of system to be put into place that — that 
would be more timely. 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes, there is that review, and our Civil Rights 
and Civil Liberties group has been looking into the — that issue spe- 
cifically. We have greatly reduced the time it takes to address com- 
plaints. We do have outreach to the Sikh and other communities. 

I would suggest, however, that, you know, we are very respectful 
of the Sikh community and — and work with them on a number of 
areas. The issue from a TSA security perspective is if there is 
bulky headgear or bulky clothing, the current technology cannot as- 
certain whether there may be something in it of an — that is explo- 
sive and they have to find some way to clear that passenger. 

Mr. Smith. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. Thank you, Ms. 
Chu. 

The gentleman from Utah, Mr. Chaffetz? 

Mr. Chaffetz. Madam Secretary, thank you for being here. 

You said you disagreed with the GAO analysis of the percentage 
of the border that is secure. What percentage of the border do you 
think is secure? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I think that having lived and worked on 
that border 

Mr. Chaffetz. I’m just looking for a number. I got to go very 
quickly. 

Ms. Napolitano [continuing]. And having lived and worked on 
that border most of my — my life, I say it is as secure as it has ever 
been. But it is an ongoing project. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Like what — do you have a percentage? You don’t 
have a percentage? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I would say it is very secure, Mr. 
Chaffetz. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chaffetz. Okay. When did you first speak with Eric Holder 
about “Fast and Furious?” 

Ms. Napolitano. I don’t believe I have ever spoken with Eric 
Holder about “Fast and Furious.” 

Mr. Chaffetz. How many — how many agents — since you have 
taken office, how many of your agents have been killed in the line 
of duty? 

Ms. Napolitano. Oh, too many. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Do you know the — do you have any number? 
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Ms. Napolitano. Well, I would — I would have to double-check 
but I would say at least 12 . 

Mr. Chaffetz. How many guns from “Fast and Furious” oper- 
ation were detected crossing the border? 

Ms. Napolitano. I do not know. 

Mr. Chaffetz. How many guns from “Fast and Furious” were 
seized at the border? 

Ms. Napolitano. I do not know. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Why is it that an operation that big and that im- 
portant and that much in the news you don’t have the details of? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, Representative, as you know, it was an 
ATF operation. 

Mr. Chaffetz. In 2009, we know of two incidences where ICE 
ceased investigating at the request of the ATF. 

Are there any other instances where you were asked — ^your de- 
partment, your agency, was asked not to pursue cases that poten- 
tially had a conflict with “Fast and Furious?” 

Ms. Napolitano. In the wake of your investigation of “Fast and 
Furious” I have been made aware of those two ICE instances. I 
don’t think I have been made aware of any others. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Let me go to testimony that you had last week. 
Last week you were with Senator Grassley. You were asked about 
communication with Mr. Burke regarding “Operation Fast and Fu- 
rious.” Question from Senator Grassley: “Have you had some com- 
munications?” 

Your response, and I will read it very quickly: “No, not about 
’Fast and Furious.’ When Agent Terry was killed it was December 
14th. I went to Arizona a few days thereafter to meet with FBI 
agents and assistant U.S. Attorneys who were actually going to 
look for the shooters. At the time, nobody had done forensics on the 
guns and ’Fast and Furious’ was not mentioned.” 

You went on to say, “But I wanted to be sure that those respon- 
sible for his death were brought to justice and that every DOJ re- 
source was brought to bear on the topic. So I did have conversa- 
tions and it would have been December of ’09 — I think you meant 
December of ’10 about the murder of Agent Terry. But at the point 
in time, nobody knew about “Fast and Furious” so that is a dif- 
ferent question.” 

And yet, we have documents that show, and this is a quote, “an 
urgent firearms trace requested by ATF agents on the scene to de- 
termine that these firearms came from ’Fast and Furious’.” 

Why is that you, as the Secretary of Homeland Security with one 
of your agents dead on the scene, did not get briefed about “Fast 
and Furious?” 

Ms. Napolitano. I do not know. 

Mr. Chaffetz. How is that acceptable? Do you think that they 
withheld that information from you or is it your responsibility to 
actually find that information? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I think the focus. Representative 
Chaffetz, is we had a dead agent, and a dead agent killed in a very 
rugged area of Arizona. And the number-one thing that was on my 
mind when I went out there was to make sure that the appropriate 
resources were being dedicated to that investigation. 
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Mr. Chaffetz. But you have guns from “Fast and Furious” that 
are found on the scene. You testified here just last week that there 
was no knowledge of “Fast and Furious” at the time — that the — 
you went out of your way to say that the forensics were not done. 
And yet, that is not true. That is not true. 

Ms. Napolitano. I am not going to comment on that. I don’t 
know the document to which you refer. What I can say and what 
I think is fairly clear from the context is I was speaking to my 
knowledge at the time and I did not know about “Fast and Furi- 
ous.” 

Mr. Chaffetz. Did you direct or was there any direction from 
your department and agency to allow the guns to go across the bor- 
der that were involved in “Fast and Furious?” 

Ms. Napolitano. “Fast and Furious” was an ATF operation. 

Mr. Chaffetz. So you — if your agents detected weapons going 
south across the border, you’d just let them go because it was an 
ATF operation? 

Ms. Napolitano. As the two incidents you refer to — the two ICE 
incidents — I think, reveal, is when they ran gun — picked up guns 
and ran them or asked ATF to E-trace them, ATF came back and 
said these are part of a larger operation — stand down. 

After the second incident in which that occurred, that matter 
was taken by the ASACs to the assistant U.S. Attorney, which is 
common. That happens in the field. And the assistant U.S. Attor- 
ney said that the ATF operation would take precedence. 

Mr. Chaffetz. So was it the Department of Homeland Security’s 
policy to allow guns to go south into Mexico if they were involved 
in “Fast and Furious?” 

I’m looking for a yes or no. 

Ms. Napolitano. No. 

Mr. Chaffetz. How is it that you can make the claim that the 
border is now more secure than ever and yet the Obama Adminis- 
tration purposely allows more — nearly 2,000 guns to be released, 
knowing that they are going to go to Mexico, with hundreds of peo- 
ple killed by those weapons — two dead U.S. agents — and yet you 
don’t even know if we have detected even one of those guns? 

In fact, on January 14th, you did detect somebody in New Mex- 
ico. There were eight guns found. They didn’t even run a trace on 
them and you let those guns go into Mexico. I find that absolutely 
stunning. 

And for you to have two dead agents and to have never had a 
conversation with Eric Holder about “Fast and Furious” and about 
this is totally unacceptable. Totally unacceptable. 

I’ll yield back. 

Mr. Smith. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The gentleman from 

Ms. Napolitano. Mr. Chairman, I know Representative Chaffetz 
has his opinion on this matter, as his — as the tone of his question 
reveals, but I simply would suggest that no one takes the deaths 
of agents more seriously than I, and also, that one of the reasons 
that we have not directly dealt with the attorney general on this 
is he very quickly and appropriately put this matter in the hands 
of the inspector general. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Smith. And the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Griffin? 

Mr. Griffin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary, I want to talk to you about the memo that has 
been raised earlier here today — the Morton memo from June, and 
the part of it, in particular, entitled, “Factors to Consider When 
Exercising Prosecutorial Discretion.” 

I — I am certainly familiar with the concept of prosecutorial dis- 
cretion. In my experience, that has been more of a bottom-up dis- 
cretion exercised by individual prosecutors. 

That having been said, when I look at the list of factors and the 
degree of specificity in that list, it strikes me that whether in- 
tended in this — to be this or not, it strikes me that it is a roadmap 
for retaining illegal immigrants. 

And it seems to me you could look at this list and meet a few 
of these categories and have a good chance at being pushed to the 
bottom of the prosecutorial list. That is particularly so when I — 
when I look at the draft memo that — that referred to the DREAM 
Act that came out of U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services 
last year. 

And I understand we have had assurances that that draft memo 
was just a draft and parts of it were not included in the Morton 
memo. 

But my question is, looking at the extensive nature of the list of 
factors to consider, in your experience as a prosecutor have you 
ever seen or are you aware of other memos like this in the context 
of other crimes — for example, in the context of Federal crimes at 
the Department of Justice, or any other crime? 

Are you familiar with memos this extensive that lay out with 
this specificity what prosecutorial discretion is? Because I have 
never seen such detail and I would be interested to hear your view 
on that. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, the Department of Justice has the whole 
U.S. Attorneys manual, which is to guide the exercise of prosecu- 
torial discretion and it is pretty thick. 

Mr. Griffin. Sure. 

Ms. Napolitano. So there’s a lot there. And also. Representative, 
there is a November, I think, 2000 — I have to go back and check 
the date out — I want to say 19 — it’s a Doris Meissner memo that 
lays out the exercise of prosecutorial discretion in immigration 
cases and specifies what a significant Federal interest is in that 
connection. That memo has in turn been cited by subsequent direc- 
tors, either of INS or ICE, as recently as Julie Myers in the pre- 
vious Administration. 

Mr. Griffin. Sure. I would — I will say a couple of things. The 
U.S. Attorneys manual certainly lays out broadly for individual 
prosecutors guidance for them as they prosecute cases. This, I 
have — I have never seen and I would — I would like if you — if you 
can point to other guidance with this specificity, I would love to see 
it, particularly when these factors consider things like whether the 
person subject to prosecutions spouse suffers from an illness. That 
seems extraordinary when you are deciding whether to prosecute 
someone for a criminal act. 

Ms. Napolitano. If I might explain. 

Mr. Griffin. Yes. 
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Ms. Napolitano. Here’s — here’s what can happen in the immi- 
gration context. You have a U.S. citizen spouse who is very ill and 
requires home care, and the issue is do you deport someone who 
has been taking care of that U.S. citizen spouse, and then put that 
spouse into much more expensive health care or do you allow the 
spouse to stay in country. 

Mr. Griffin. Sure. Sure. 

Ms. Napolitano. So those are the kinds of scenarios that need 
to be adjudicated or looked at on a case-by-case basis. 

Mr. Griffin. If you take this list, you can — you can see a lot of — 
you can come up with a number of — of different individual cir- 
cumstances. Certainly most prosecutors know, in my experience, 
the difference between prosecuting a petty thief and a terrorist and 
without the specificity here. 

I could make the case that certain aspects of the DREAM Act are 
implemented in here — not — not verbatim. But when you read all of 
the policy documents that relate to this stuff, it is — it is not dif- 
ficult to see that this, in my opinion, and a lot of people in my — 
in the 2nd Congressional District of Arkansas — in our opinion, this 
looks like — more like a policy document. 

And let me say a couple things. I am running out of time here. 
If you look over at the — the ICE union issued a press release in re- 
sponse to this. These are union members. 

They said, quote, “Unable to pass its immigration agenda 
through legislation, the Administration is now implementing it 
through agency policy and bypassing Congress.” 

Now, this is a union agreeing with me, which doesn’t happen a 
lot. But on this particular instance, I would welcome your com- 
ments. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I would say we are not bypassing the 
Congress, much as we would like the Congress to address these 
issues and, in fact, would invite that kind of engagement. What we 
are is suggesting or — or giving guidance to the field. 

By the way, I met yesterday in Chicago with all of the area direc- 
tors for ICE in this area and — and we went through and talked 
about the operations that are going on and how they are going to 
impact public safety and how we want to guide our resources. And 
this is a group that is fully engaged. They get it. 

Mr. Griffin. Let me — let me real quickly mention a couple of 
things. 

It — it seems to me that a lot of what we see in terms of state 
legislation in Arizona and Alabama and — and Florida and — and 
Virginia and other states that is passed to address immigration 
issues, it seems to me that that is simply the states’ reaction to 
what they see as the Federal Government’s failure to do its job on 
the border. Not just in this Administration — in Administration 
after Administration, including the one that I served in — the last 
one. 

And it seems to me if — if the Federal Government was truly se- 
curing the border, you would not have to deal with this — with a lot 
of these state laws that are percolating up to address what folks 
back in the states see as the Federal Government’s failure to do its 
job. And, again, it goes across Administration. But I have one quick 
question — unrelated question. 
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Mr. Smith. The 

Mr. Griffin. May I have a 

Ms. Napolitano. Could I — may I — and I would like an ability to 
respond to that, if I might. 

Mr. Smith. The 

Mr. Griffin. Mr. Chairman, may I have a quick 

Mr. Smith. The gentleman’s time has expired. Let — we will let 
the Secretary respond to your question. 

Ms. Napolitano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would suggest, first of all, that much of the information about 
the border that is distributed is not in fact accurate and one of the 
things I am trying to do is get — get the accurate information to the 
Congress and invite anyone from the Congress to come to the bor- 
der. 

But, secondly, in my judgment, I think a number of the states 
are acting because the Congress has failed to act. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Griffin. 

The gentlewoman from Texas, Ms. Jackson Lee, is recognized. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Secretary, thank you so very much for sharing 
your time with the Judiciary Committee this morning, recognizing 
the challenges of multi-jurisdiction for Homeland Security. 

I wanted to compliment you on one aspect of your very august 
resume and that is that you are a graduate of the University of 
Virginia Law School, one of the best law schools in the Nation. I 
happen to have passed through there a couple of years. And so I 
just wanted to make note about our fellow or common law school 
and I hope it served you well, as it did me. 

Let me raise some questions and repeat what I heard you say in 
your opening statement — that 90 percent of the deportations are 
priority deportations, as I understood your testimony. 

Ms. Napolitano. For fiscal year ’ll. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Fiscal year ’ll. Fifty-five percent were crimi- 
nal aliens. Is that 

Ms. Napolitano. That’s true. 

Ms. Jackson Lee [continuing]. About the right number? And it 
looks as if you said that two-thirds were without — were recent bor- 
der crossers or repeat violators. Is that accurate? 

Ms. Napolitano. Two-thirds of the remaining 45 percent fell 
within those categories. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. All right. So I think if we look — and the rea- 
son why I want to clarify fiiis because many of us who have been 
advocating for a comprehensive approach to immigration might 
take offense to the recitation by the Administration that they have 
done more than Bush, Clinton, et cetera, in deportations. 

We might take offense because we believe that it might have an 
impact on the people we believe could readily be, if you will, legal- 
ized or given some status through a comprehensive approach. 

But when you look at these numbers and you clarify them, many 
of us would not have a disagreement that this is the appropriate 
approach to take. 

So I just want to make sure these numbers — I want to recite 
them into the record. And I want to ask the question, is the Admin- 
istration stepping away from its commitment to comprehensive im- 
migration reform? 
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Ms. Napolitano. Not at all. The President wants it. I would like 
to see it and stand ready to work with the Congress on a moment’s 
notice on it. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Before I go into my questions about com- 
prehensive immigration reform, let me pose a question on our de- 
tention facilities, which you have overlapping jurisdiction. 

I have worked through my years on this Committee — in Judici- 
ary — on trying to improve those Committees — excuse me, those fa- 
cilities, particularly as it relates to women and children. 

We have made some progress. We passed legislation where there 
are facilities that address the question of women and children wait- 
ing for deportation, putting families together. It has come to our at- 
tention that we have had some incidences at the detention facilities 
impacting — I read an article. I read a news line on assaults by offi- 
cers in those facilities. 

Are you aware of that, and if not, what kind of procedures are 
in place to protect those incarcerated who are non-criminal, who 
are waiting for action through the court or waiting for action in de- 
portation? They include families and children, and particularly 
women. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, as I explained earlier, we have a zero tol- 
erance policy for any of — any misconduct of that nature. There is 
a grievance process. There is a process by which we will imme- 
diately deal with officials who are — or officers who are found to 
have committed that kind of conduct. 

We are constantly auditing or — or reviewing, particularly the fa- 
cilities that we contract with — we have reduced the number of con- 
tractors — but to improve the conditions of detention. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, could I ask you as — whether or not you 
are ensuring sufficient attentiveness and staffing to ensure the 
highest level of protection of those non-criminal — well, everybody 
should be protected but certainly those non-criminal families, chil- 
dren who are waiting on a civilian or a non-criminal processing. 

Ms. Napolitano. I think that we are. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Okay. Let me proceed with — and I would ask 
if I could follow up after the fact either with your office directly 
or — on a specific questions in our region in Texas. But I want to 
go to the Morton Amendment that seems to have caused so much 
attention. 

And part of it is — delineates and — and let me say that I claim 
a — a good relationship with unions from — from all over the sectors 
and including the union that my colleague just mentioned. But we 
can have differences of opinion, and I appreciate prosecutorial dis- 
cretion. It is used all the time. 

One aspect of his delineation, and I think it should be noted, the 
memo includes factors — the length of time a person has lived in the 
United States, the circumstances of arrival, a child that has come, 
military services by a person, the strength of ties and contributions 
to the community, the strength of ties to the home county condi- 
tions, and whether the person has a U.S. citizen or lawful perma- 
nent resident parent, child, or spouse. 

Do you think that is unreasonable? You have been an attorney 
general for the state. You’ve prosecuted. Do you think that is an 
unreasonable, if you will, framework, and ties the hands of pros- 
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ecutors in making an appropriate decision on behalf of the people 
of the United States? 

Ms. Napolitano. No. I think that is an important factor to con- 
sider given that the Congress gives us the resources only to remove 
about 400,000 a year. 

Mr. Smith. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman? Mr. Chairman? Mr. Chair- 
man? The last gentleman — I had one last question. The last gen- 
tleman went on and on on the red light and you allowed that gen- 
tleman — 

Mr. Smith. Most Members have been granted an extra 30 to 45 
seconds 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, I would — I would appreciate it 

Mr. Smith [continuing]. And you — you reached that limit like all 
the others. But we will be happy for you to ask another question. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank you so very much, Mr. Chairman. 

There have been a number of legislative initiatives introduced by 
Members of Congress upwards of 175, 200 on comprehensive immi- 
gration reform. I want to defend the Congress in the sense that 
Qiere is a body politic of those of us in the House and the Senate 
that desire comprehensive immigration reform. 

I would like to just point to one Save America Comprehensive 
bill — there was the Ortiz bill — but, in particular, access to legaliza- 
tion where you have a process for those who have been here to ac- 
cess legalization. 

Is that still a — a readily acceptable approach to look at that 
would answer some of the concerns of our colleagues that have 
been mentioned here? 

These are individuals that are working, paying taxes. Wouldn’t 
that be an aspect of what we might look at if we ever got to com- 
prehensive immigration reform? 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes, but with a clarification I think because 
these terms get — get confused. Access to legalization versus access 
to citizenship — that’s something I think that would have to 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Two distinct points. 

Ms. Napolitano. Yeah. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And so the legalization is giving them status 
while they pay fines and look at how they would process citizen- 
ship. Is that my understanding? 

Ms. Napolitano. That — that is a — ^yes. That is a common use of 
the word “legalization.” 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Still in discussion and still 

Mr. Smith. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. The gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Gowdy, is 
recognized. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary, you were both a state and Federal prosecutor. 
Did you ever approve or sanction investigations that allowed gun 
walking? 

Ms. Napolitano. No. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Gowdy. Why would you not allow gun walking? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I don’t think the — those matters or those 
kinds of investigations were ever presented to me. 
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Mr. Gowdy. But had they heen presented to you, there is a rea- 
son you don’t allow contraband cash and guns to walk. As a former 
Federal and state prosecutor, can you give us those reasons? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I — I don’t like to speculate. You know, 
every case is different. 

Mr. Gowdy. I am not asking you to speculate. 

Ms. Napolitano. Every prosecutor makes different decisions and 
I don’t believe I was ever presented with that decision. 

Mr. Gowdy. So you can’t think of any reasons not to let contra- 
band walk outside the care, custody, and dominion of a law enforce- 
ment officer? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I think in the common context when 
you — in drug cases or firearms cases or whatever, when you are 
trying to work the case up, you know, from the low level to the 
higher levels and — and put somebody more — the more serious 
criminal off the streets, often times you let contraband get into the 
hands of others. 

Mr. Gowdy. And then you immediately interdict it and arrest 
them? I have done it — did it for 16 years. Madam Secretary. You 
never let drugs, cash or guns walk. You immediately interdict 
them. 

When do you learn of “Fast and Furious” for the first time? 

Ms. Napolitano. I learned of it after the death of Agent Terry. 

Mr. Gowdy. And when did you learn that gun walking was part 
of “Fast and Furious?” 

Ms. Napolitano. I would say sometime between his death and 
the early spring. 

Mr. Gowdy. To your knowledge, is every — has anyone ever com- 
municated or did anyone communicate with Mexican authorities 
that guns were being allowed to cross our border into Mexico in 
contravention of their gun laws? 

Ms. Napolitano. I can only speak for communications that I 
know of and I know of no such communications. 

Mr. Gowdy. When you were the United States Attorney in Ari- 
zona, did you make routine use of proffers, SKl.ls and Rule 35s? 

Ms. Napolitano. Sure. 

Mr. Gowdy. So there is no prohibition in the District of Arizona 
from using the same investigatory and prosecutorial tools that we 
use in every other district? 

Ms. Napolitano. Not that I know of 

Mr. Gowdy. So there is no reason that this, quote, “gun-traf- 
ficking case” could not have been handled like it is handled in all 
the other states? 

Ms. Napolitano. I am not commenting to this one. I am not sec- 
ond-guessing “Fast and Furious.” It is under investigation now. 

Mr. Gowdy. Everyone else has second-guessed it. The attorney 
general has said there were problems. The President has said there 
were problems. 

So I am not asking you to say anything they haven’t already 
said. Do you agree there were problems with “Fast and Furious?” 

Ms. Napolitano. I thought you were asking a much more spe- 
cific question. But what I would say is obviously there were prob- 
lems with “Fast and Furious.” 

Mr. Gowdy. What were those problems? 
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Ms. Napolitano. Well, obviously, you don’t want to let guns with 
the kind of firepower that — that we now know were involved to get 
out of your — your control. 

Mr. Gowdy. Is firepower the only reason you don’t allow guns to 
walk? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, there is — there is a number of them. 
But — ^but if you want to cross-examine me about it 

Mr. Gowdy. I am not cross-examining you. Madam Secretary. I 
am asking you about “Fast and Furious.” I am asking you when 
you knew about it. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, what I am explaining to you — what I am 
explaining to you is that the case itself and the matter in which 
it was handled is under the jurisdiction of the Inspector General. 
But, obviously, from a — from a what-we-know perspective, yeah, 
there were — there were problems. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gowdy. When you were the United States Attorney in the 
District of Arizona did you ever have Title 3 cases? 

Ms. Napolitano. T-3s? Yes. 

Mr. Gowdy. And those applications were approved by whom? 

Ms. Napolitano. The court. 

Mr. Gowdy. And, ultimately, before they got to the court they 
had to be approved by the Department of Justice, correct? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, yes. 

Mr. Gowdy. So for the Department of Justice to contend in a 
Title 3 OCDETF case that they did not know about “Fast and Furi- 
ous” would be disingenuous at best, correct? 

Ms. Napolitano. I just am not going to comment to that. I don’t 
know those specifics. That was not within the Department of 
Homeland Security. 

Mr. Gowdy. Well, let me — I am asking you as a former pros- 
ecutor who did T-3 cases. The Department of Justice has to ap- 
prove those applications, correct? 

Ms. Napolitano. That is the procedure, yes. 

Mr. Gowdy. And in those applications is a narrative or summary 
of the case? 

Ms. Napolitano. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Gowdy. So someone at the Department of Justice had to 
know about “Fast and Furious” for the T-3 to ever have been ap- 
proved, correct? 

Ms. Napolitano. I — I just can’t comment. I don’t know that 
there was a T-3 approved in “Fast and Furious.” 

Mr. Gowdy. If there were a T-3 approved in “Fast and Furious”, 
and there were, the Department of Justice would had to have 
known about it, correct? 

Ms. Napolitano. I am going to leave that for your own investiga- 
tion, sir. I am just not going to comment or go beyond what I know, 
and what I know is that after the death of Agent Terry, it — the 
“Fast and Furious” label became apparent and we become knowl- 
edgeable about it. 

Obviously, there were problems with the operation. Obviously, it 
did not succeed and — and the Inspector General has that under in- 
vestigation right now. From a law enforcement perspective — from 
a law enforcement perspective, yes, “Fast and Furious” is very 
troublesome. 
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Mr. Gowdy. Mr. Chairman, if I might, could have just an addi- 
tional 30 seconds, which may he the custom this morning. 

Mr. Smith. Without objection. 

Mr. Gowdy. Madam Secretary, my point on “Fast and Furious” 
is that there weren’t just problems. It was flawed from its incep- 
tion. Any investigation that countenances gun walking across the 
border is flawed in its inception. 

So what I take offense at is when the attorney general and oth- 
ers on the other side of the aisle say that only when problems be- 
came apparent that — this investigation was a problem from the 
very beginning. I am going to ask you one final question because 
you mentioned twice this was an ATF investigation. 

It was, in fact, an OCDETF investigation, which means what, as 
a former U.S. Attorney? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, it means — and now you are into some- 
thing I really don’t know anything about. I don’t know whether it 
is OCDETF, whether it was handled by an AUSA. I — I really don’t 
know that. 

Voice. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gowdy. If it were OCDETF, then there would be more than 
one Federal law enforcement agency involved, correct? That is by 
definition. 

Ms. Napolitano. I just can’t comment to that. I just don’t know 
the answer to that. 

Mr. Gowdy. Okay. Fair enough. 

Mr. Smith. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Johnson, is recognized. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

And Secretary Napolitano, I think you have done an admiral job 
here this morning. It is always impressive to see a long table and 
a big room with a bunch of men, mostly seated, ready to question 
one solo witness down there and that witness has no control — just 
has to respond to the questions, sometimes the insinuations, some- 
times which can border or which can be political in tone and totally 
inappropriate. 

But you have endured through this process. It is, in fact, part of 
your job, and I know it is not probably one of the most pleasant 
aspects of the job but you have acquitted yourself well before this 
Committee and I appreciate your service to the Nation. 

And I am not going to blame every problem that exists as far as 
immigration or, you know. Federal law enforcement — I am not 
going to blame that on you or make you responsible or appear to 
be responsible for that nor will I infer that the Obama Administra- 
tion is immune to the normal problems that crop up in the course 
of the Federal Government’s dealings. I mean, you are going to 
have some mistakes made. You are going to have some bad choices 
made. You are going to have some good things done, too. Those 
things should be pointed out. 

But I will say that you weren’t the Secretary of Homeland Secu- 
rity in 1999. Department of Homeland Security itself wasn’t cre- 
ated until 3 years later. But back in 1999, we also saw Members 
of Congress express frustration with the INS about the issue of 
prosecutorial discretion. 
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As we have heard today when Chairman Smith led a bipartisan 
letter to Attorney General Janet Reno and the INS Commissioner 
Doris Meissner on that topic, he specifically urged the INS to use 
prosecutorial discretion to avoid unfairness and, quote, “and un- 
justifiable hardship,” end quote. 

The following year, according to Anthony Lewis’ op-ed in the 
United — excuse me — in the New York Times, Chairman Smith 
complained that the INS was spending its time on cases that cry 
out — that, quote, “on cases that cry out for compassion,” end quote, 
instead of focusing resources on, quote, “hardened criminals or 
hardened criminal aliens,” end quote. 

Now, I would like to enter both the letter and the op-ed* into the 
record. Is that permissible? 

Mr. Smith. Without objection that will be made a part of the 
record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


*The Committee did not receive the op-ed referred to in time for it to be included in this print- 
ed record. 
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Mr. Smith. But I would also like to say to the gentleman from 
Georgia that he might want to put the contents of those letters in 
context. They were generally referring to legal immigrants or 
legal — and also was referring to not making general categories of 
individuals eligible but for going through on a case-by-case basis. 

So I wouldn’t want the gentleman to give a misimpression to 
anybody about the contents of those letters. 
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Mr. Johnson. Certainly, and no intent to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
And the letter and the article will speak for themselves and you 
have made — ^you have duly noted your position for the record. 

And I look at the immigration laws that were creating unfairness 
and injustice in 1999 and they look like the same — they look like 
the same laws that we are dealing with today. Small wonder that 
the need for prosecutorial discretion has not diminished during 
that period. 

You have spoken about the need for prosecutorial discretion in 
order to meet smart law enforcement priorities, but what about the 
cases that, quote, “cry out for compassion,” to use Chairman 
Smith’s words? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, thank you and thank you for your — your 
opening comments, and I would simply say that nothing in — in Di- 
rector Morton’s memo suggests a categorical amnesty for any 
group. What it suggests is that there be a case-by-case evaluation 
of the individual circumstances in — there are very clear cases that 
require immediate deportation. 

There are very clear cases where we know the Nation’s public 
safety is involved. We have repeat violators. We have fugitives. But 
there are other cases that are different in context and kind, and 
part of having a — a reasonable immigration system is the ability to 
look at those. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. And I will yield the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

We will now go to the gentlewoman from Florida, Mrs. Adams. 

Mrs. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chair, and thank you. Secretary. 

I have been sitting listening with great interest as a law enforce- 
ment officer for so many years. I have to tell you I was interested 
in hearing what you said about Alabama and that you were part 
of that. And you have said over and over again, including this 
morning, that you don’t have the funds so you have to prioritize. 

So why not accept states’ help to be a force multiplier for your 
agency? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, we — we do in what — and — and let me tell 
you, the most important way that states help us right now and lo- 
calities is through Secure Communities. That is an important tool, 
as we have now been able to expand it, to help us identify criminal 
aliens in the Nation’s jails and prisons. 

Mrs. Adams. And I listened as many of my colleagues asked 
questions and the one in particular. Representative Gohmert, had 
said something and I was watching your reaction, and I was sur- 
prised that you didn’t say if, in fact, that is a problem that we need 
to look into it and, you know, has something been compromised 
and is someone shopping a story. 

That concerns me that you didn’t step up and say, we will put 
national security over any type of politics and I will look into it. 
Will you commit to look into what Representative Gohmert brought 
up earlier? Yes or no. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I apologize. I don’t remember specifically 
what he brought up, but, yes, if there are national security issues 
or important policy issues involved then, obviously, we would. 
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Mrs. Adams. Well, I want to make sure that we are doing our 
national security above politics at all times. I am really 

Ms. Napolitano. Of course. 

Mrs. Adams. — I — I believe that wholeheartedly. 

Ms. Napolitano. Of course. 

Mr. Smith. Would the 

Mrs. Adams. I heard someone else say 

Mr. Smith. Will the gentlewoman yield for just a moment? 

Mrs. Adams. I will in just a minute. I want to get through my 
questions. 

I heard someone else ask you about limbo indefinitely but, in 
fact, isn’t it true that if they are in a deportation status and their 
home country will not accept them that you release them back into 
the communities 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, there 

Mrs. Adams [continuing]. Based on a ruling? 

Ms. Napolitano. Yeah. There is a Supreme Court case called 
Zadvydas, which is a due process case, which, if — if the home coun- 
try cannot accept or will not accept, gives us about a 6-month de- 
tention period. 

Mrs. Adams. And, in fact, some of these people have come back 
into the communities and committed heinous crimes — truly hei- 
nous — like Huang Chen, who killed a young woman, I believe, after 
China had refused to repatriatize him. Is that true? And if I re- 
member reading this correctly, they still have not located her heart 
and lungs. 

So, I mean — and another one who killed a police officer in Ft. 
Myers after being released back into the community because their 
home country would not take them. 

You know. Section 243(d) of the Immigration Nationality Act re- 
quires a government to sanction countries that refuse to repatriate 
by suspending issuance of immigrant or nonimmigrant visas or 
both to nationals of the country until it takes the aliens back. 

You — now it is DHS — is supposed to order or give the country 
that refuses back — take back its aliens to the Secretary of State 
shall order that the visas to its citizens be suspended. 

How many have you recommended, under Section 243(d)? 

Ms. Napolitano. We have not. What we have done is work with 
their countries that systemically refuse to accept their aliens back. 

Mrs. Adams. So you are telling you have not done any? 

Ms. Napolitano. Not that I am aware of. 

Mrs. Adams. And so we could possibly have 

Ms. Napolitano. I don’t know if we are talking about the same 
thing. I am having a 

Mrs. Adams. Well, it says that these are people who were pend- 
ing removal but their home countries aren’t taking them. 

Ms. Napolitano. All right. 

Mrs. Adams. You have the ability to recommend that they — you 
know, upon notification by the Attorney General now given by DHS 
that a country refuses to take back its aliens, the Secretary of 
State shall order that further visas to its citizens be suspended. 

I asked you how many times have you recommended and how 
many times has that happened. 

Ms. Napolitano. I would have to look into that. 
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Mrs. Adams. It seems to me, Madam Secretary, that if you are 
not willing — you said just a minute ago you had not, now you are 
going to look into it. I have listened to that all morning long. 

I have been amazed at some of the answers given, knowing that 
you were coming before this Committee. You have got deaths of 
agents in “Fast and — “Fast and Furious.” 

You have Iran planning to come across our borders because they 
see what, apparently, your agency does not — that we have an open 
border, and you have deaths of our citizens and law enforcement 
officers based on people being — not because their — their own home 
countries won’t take them but because they are being released into 
our country after committing crimes. 

And you are telling me you don’t know now — at first you said you 
hadn’t done it, now you don’t know if you had recommended that 
there be some kind of diplomacy pushed forward on these countries 
because 

Ms. Napolitano. Well 

Mrs. Adams. Now, let me finish. 

Ms. Napolitano. Excuse me. Representative. I just want to 
make sure we are being clear because in this Committee, I think 
it — I am trying to provide as accurate information as I can. 

Mrs. Adams. Correct. 

Ms. Napolitano. What I am suggesting to you is that we have 
been working through the State l3epartment with some of the 
countries that routinely refuse to accept illegal aliens back. But I 
don’t know for other diplomatic reasons whether the State Depart- 
ment has actually suspended visas. 

Mrs. Adams. Okay. Tell me this. Has DHS sought or obtained — 
has DHS sought or obtained any legal opinion that, for some rea- 
son, DHS need not comply with this duly enacted statute? 

Ms. Napolitano. I am not sure. Again, that is kind of a “gotcha” 
question. What I am saying is that we are working and have been 
working with the State Department with some of the countries that 
routinely refuse to take back criminal aliens. 

Mrs. Adams. Madam Secretary, with due respect, that is not a 
“got you.” These are statutes, and what I have heard from my 
Committee Members is that they have been asking you several 
times have you been complying with statutes or is there a statute 
that you can rely on for not complying to statute. 

So well, I will ask respectfully if you will get me that number — 
how many times. Since you do not have that number now — you 
said at first, no, you didn’t do it — now you don’t know — I will be 
more than happy for us to put it in writing so that there will be 
no misinformation or misunderstanding. And I yield back. 

Mr. Smith. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. 

The gentleman from Puerto Rico, Mr. Pierluisi, recognized for his 
questions. 

Mr. Pierluisi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary, I would first like to applaud you for crafting 
a common sense policy of exercising discretion over which immigra- 
tion cases to prosecute. But I would now like to address the depart- 
ment’s drug interdiction work in the Caribbean region, particularly 
Puerto Rico. 
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Many experts, including the U.S. Attorney in Miami, have recog- 
nized that as the Federal Government curtails the flow of drugs 
across our Southwest border, drug trafficking organizations are in- 
creasingly turning to the Caribbean as an alternate means to get 
their products to end users in the — in the U.S. 

According to estimates provided to my office, approximately 80 
percent of the South American cocaine that arrives in Puerto Rico 
is subsequently transported to the U.S. mainland, and the 20 per- 
cent of cocaine that remains in Puerto Rico for local consumption 
is the primary cause of the island’s unacceptably high number of 
murders. 

I know you share my view that from the Federal Government’s 
perspective the violent death of an American citizen in Puerto Rico 
is of no less consequence than the violent death of any American 
citizen, be it in Florida, New York, or any other state. 

ICE has made several high-profile drug arrests on the island 
over the past year. But I remain concerned that ICE and other 
DHS component agencies are not devoting sufficient resources to 
address the surge in drug trafficking through Puerto Rico. 

I, thus, have a couple questions for you. First, how has DHS re- 
sponded to the balloon effect I just described whereby drug traf- 
fickers are shifting part of their operations from the Southwest bor- 
der to the Caribbean? Have you increased the personnel and assets 
you are deploying in the Caribbean? 

You know, I am a former AG in Puerto Rico and I know very well 
that this is like a moving target. You need to make sure that your 
resources are well placed. But you cannot just leave one area un- 
protected because they just go there. 

The second question — and I just want to know whether you have 
given additional attention and resources to Puerto Rico and the — 
and the Caribbean region. The second question I have is the fol- 
lowing. It is related. 

Most of the drugs entering Puerto Rico come from the Dominican 
Republic these days. But there has been a surge as well entering 
the island from the east coast, particularly from the smaller Carib- 
bean islands, and I understand that it takes the Coast Guard over 
an hour to respond to a suspected incoming drug shipment in the 
eastern part of the island and that CBP’s presence in the area is 
minimal. 

Again, what is the department doing in terms of CBP resources. 
Coast Guard resources? So, again, first question is in general — are 
you taking a look at our area and devoting additional resources as 
you should in terms of protecting our borders? This is the southern- 
most border, and secondly, eastern Caribbean — what is happening 
over there? Because I am concerned. 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes, Representative. First, I think this is — I 
don’t want to make too big a point of this but I think it is impor- 
tant to note that the — that the fact that drug trafficking has moved 
into the littorals, into — into the area you suggest, I think, is evi- 
dence of the fact that the Southwest border is actually been for- 
tified to a large degree so and — and now the traffickers are having 
to move. 

Mr. PiERLUisi. I agree. 
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Ms. Napolitano. We are looking at that. We are looking at do 
we have the right amount of Coast Guard assets already deployed 
there — do we need to change the number and also the kinds of ves- 
sels we have. We have a BEST team now in Puerto Rico. 

We — we — we will evaluate and continue to evaluate whether we 
have the right number of agents associated with that. We are 
working with the OCDETF unit down there, among other things. 
But the answer to your question is, yes, I am aware of it, yes, I 
share your concern, and yes, we are looking at our deployments 
there. 

Mr. PiERLUisi. Okay. I have met with Attorney General Holder 
to go over the details of — of this situation in the past, and I would 
really appreciate it if you would give me the time to sit down with 
you and get to the specifics at some point in the near future. 

Ms. Napolitano. We will make sure you get briefed. 

Mr. PiERLUisi. Thanks. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Pierluisi. 

The gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Quayle, is recognized. 

Mr. Quayle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Madam 
Secretary. 

I just want to get some clarification. Earlier you testified that 
Congress has only appropriated about $400,000 — I mean, 400,000 
deportations. Is that based on the $23,000 number for — that you 
state is the cost for — after, you know, arrest, removal and deporta- 
tion? 

Ms. Napolitano. I would have to check. 

Mr. Quayle. So you 

Ms. Napolitano. But it is a — it is a commonly used number. It 
has been the same for several years and it is the number referred 
to in the Appropriations bill. 

Mr. Quayle. It is the number — they — so the Appropriations bill 
actually has 400,000? 

Ms. Napolitano. May not be in the bill but in some of the sup- 
porting materials in the Committee. 

Mr. Quayle. Because usually it is just the — the actual dollar 
amount, right? Okay. 

Ms. Napolitano. Exactly right. So I think it is in some of the 
materials provided to the Committee. 

Mr. Quayle. Okay. Because I am trying to — earlier Mr. Coble 
was talking to you about the discrepancy between the ICE number 
and the number that you have used in — in testimony where you 
were saying it is $23,000 to $30,000 per actual person who is de- 
ported. 

And ICE basically said — they said it was about $12,500, and I 
appreciate that you are going to get us the information in where 
that discrepancy is. But when you were speaking earlier, you said 
kind of just off the top of your head that maybe the ICE one doesn’t 
actually include the amount that could be used in — for trial. Is that 
right? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, it may not include the Justice Depart- 
ment factors in there, and I will just have to look into that for you. 

Mr. Quayle. Okay. Because — because what I am trying to make 
it clear or get a clear understanding is that last week when you 
testified before the Senate Judiciary Committee, you stated that 
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the number was $23,000 to $30,000 and that was only for what 
DHS has and that excluded the Department of Justice. 

So is the $23,000 to $30,000 with Department of Justice or not? 

Ms. Napolitano. We will get back to you on that. 

Mr. Quayle. Okay. 

Ms. Napolitano. I just — I want to be very clear on that 

Mr. Quayle. Yeah. 

Ms. Napolitano. Because obviously you all want to — want to 
make some points with those numbers. So you need to have the ac- 
curate numbers. 

Mr. Quayle. Yeah. We are — we are just trying to figure out ex- 
actly where the cost breakdown is 

Ms. Napolitano. Indeed. 

Mr. Quayle [continuing]. And that — and that is because — I 
would also like, if you could, kind of — if that number came from in- 
ternal computations of the actual breakdown in the costs — if you 
could tell us that. 

Is that actually from internal computations or did you get it from 
external sources? 

Ms. Napolitano. I will find out for you. It may be — it could be 
a number of sources 

Mr. Quayle. Okay. 

Ms. Napolitano [continuing]. Internal, 0MB, Appropriations 
Committee. A lot of people have input into what is appropriated 
there. 

Mr. Quayle. Because when we were looking into this — ^because 
that number just kind of jumped out at me when — when it was — 
when it was stated, and we called over and they said that that 
number actually came from the Center for American Progress, 
which is a liberal think tank that has been pushing the — the high 
costs of deportations. 

And I would hope that DHS would be more reliant on their ac- 
tual internal numbers rather than relying on an external think 
tank. So if you could get some clarification on that as well. 

Ms. Napolitano. Right. But I think your point, and — and I think 
it is important for — for this Committee in particular — the Judiciary 
Committee — the immigration system crosses Federal agencies and, 
indeed, it crosses branches of government, and one of the things — 
because we have never addressed comprehensively immigration in 
the Congress, what gets lost in there is what the total cost of the 
system is. 

Gets divided between different Appropriations subcommittees. It 
gets divided, you know, some here the — what — what DOJ gets, 
what we get, et cetera. So one of things I think would be beneficial 
is to look at the system as a whole. 

Mr. Quayle. Well, I — I — I appreciate that, but I think the other 
thing that we are looking at is that as Administration officials and 
you as well have said that you don’t have the resources to be able 
to actively and pursue deportation just because the money is not 
really there and you said that there is only 400,000 people that you 
can actually deport. 

Ms. Napolitano. Yeah, I understand the point you all 

Mr. Quayle. So I am just trying to say, you know, the break- 
down of cost and make sure that we are actually doing this in an 
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efficient manner. I think that that is extraordinarily important, es- 
pecially when we are in these tough budgetary times. 

Ms. Napolitano. Indeed. 

Mr. Quayle. And switching topics, I was just wondering and this 
has nothing to do with any specific state law but as we are looking 
Federal Government and Federal budget restraints and the prob- 
lems that the Federal Government is having to live within its 
means and we don’t have the resources, as some have said, to actu- 
ally enforce our immigration laws. They are just making it more 
difficult. 

If certain states want to actually act as force multipliers, 
shouldn’t we be looking to them and — and actually embracing that 
to be able to enforce those immigration laws? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I think it is important to recognize that 
what is involved here is who sets the immigration priorities for the 
country, and that is a Federal responsibility. 

Mr. Quayle. Absolutely. 

Ms. Napolitano. Now — now, we do work with states and local- 
ities. The primary way we do it now is through Secure Commu- 
nities. And as you have heard in earlier conversation from some of 
the members, we — we — we have been criticized by some commu- 
nities that don’t want to participate in Secure Communities but I 
believe it is an essential tool moving forward to help us direct our 
prosecutorial resources. 

Mr. Quayle. Okay. Great. Thank you. Madam Secretary. I yield 
back. 

Mr. Gallegly. The gentleman from Florida, Mr. Deutch? 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Madam Secretary, 
thank you for being here. Thanks for the fruitful exchange. 

I am concerned with the Department of Homeland Security’s for- 
mula that is used to determine the tier status of urban-area secu- 
rity initiatives for purposes of receiving funding. 

Specifically, I am extremely concerned with the application of the 
department’s formula to the Miami-Fort Lauderdale UASI in the 
state of Florida. 

The Miami-Fort Lauderdale UASI encompasses Palm Beach, 
Broward, Miami-Dade and Monroe counties, including the district 
I represent. 

The Miami-Fort Lauderdale UASI has more than 5.6 million 
residents living throughout — throughout these counties’ population 
with the highest level of density and diversity. 

There are more than a hundred municipalities, four international 
airports, large convention centers, numerous sports venues that 
host major sporting events and other critical utility and water in- 
frastructure. 

It is also home to agriculture, banking, health care and other 
major industries. Moreover, the U.S. Southern Command Home- 
stead Air Reserve Base, U.S. Coast Guard operations at Air Station 
Miami and Station Miami Beach, the National Access Point Center 
for the Americas, Turkey Point Nuclear Power Plant and the Na- 
tional Hurricane Center are located in the Miami-Fort Lauderdale 
UASI. 

It also covers more than 300 miles of coastline. An extensive 
coastline is very porous and is a risk for drug and arms trafficking 
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and other threats. Many large cruise ships dock at Port Everglades 
in Fort Lauderdale and the Port of Miami, both of which are lo- 
cated in the Miami-Fort Lauderdale UASI. 

In fact, Port Everglades is the home port of more cruise ships 
than any other port in the world. These cruise ships transport 
thousands of families and crew members in and out of the United 
States. 

In addition, Miami-Fort Lauderdale UASI is a gateway to South 
America and Central America for business, tourism and inter- 
national trade. Millions of people and commerce cross the border 
through south Florida airports and ports. 

In fact, the Port of Miami, Madam Secretary, imports and ex- 
ports more than 7.8 million tons of cargo annually to more than a 
hundred countries and 250 ports around the world, and Port Ever- 
glades, Florida ranks as the 12th leading container port in the Na- 
tion, exporting to and importing from more than 150 ports in 70 
different countries. 

The port is also the primary storage and distribution center for 
refined petroleum products for all of south Florida, supplying near- 
ly one-fifth of entire state’s energy requirements, ranging from pro- 
pane and gasoline and diesel and jet fuel. 

Yet, despite being major centers of economic security and tourism 
activity, the Miami-Fort Lauderdale UASI inexplicably does not 
qualify for Tier One funding out of the Department of Homeland 
Security’s current funding formula. 

Because the Miami-Fort Lauderdale UASI does not qualify for 
Tier One funding, it will have its funding for the upcoming year 
dramatically reduced, cut almost in half — reduced by $8 million 
from $17 million down to $9 million. 

The Department of Homeland Security’s funding formula is lim- 
ited to accounting for legal and border crossings. This formula, 
therefore, does not include the more than 300 miles of coastline, 
four international airports and several cruise ship ports that are lo- 
cated within the Miami-Fort Lauderdale UASI. 

Several questions — shouldn’t these air and water entry points in 
the U.S. be considered with legal and border crossings by the de- 
partment in its formula? 

And it is my understanding that the Secretary of Homeland Se- 
curity has the discretion to expand the number of UASIs that are 
included in Tier One funding. In fact, there has been expansion re- 
cently. Currently, 11 UASIs are eligible for Tier One funding. 

And so for the reasons that I have laid out, for the safety and 
security of the millions of Americans who live in, do business in 
and visit south Florida, I would urge you in the strongest possible 
terms that you expand the Tier One funding to include Miami-Fort 
Lauderdale UASI. 

I would welcome any response now or following this Committee 
meeting. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I would make two points. One is the — the 
reduction in Tier One identification was in part a reaction to 
Congress’s reduction — significant reduction in UASI funding over- 
all, and the question presented to us and to me was whether we 
just dole out smaller amounts of money or do we continue to fully 
fund at prior year levels the Tier One locations. 
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We made the decision to — to — to restrict the number of locations 
so that we could fully fund the Tier Ones. 

Tier Ones are evaluated by risk and consequence. So national 
elements such as you described — coastline, nuclear reactors, critical 
infrastructure, economic impact — are all taken into account. 

As I recall, when we made the decision to cut back and then to 
identify Tier One, Tier Two, there was a clear delineation from an 
evaluative standpoint between the top 10, and 11 was virtually 
identical to 10, so top 11 and those below it, and that is — that is 
where Miami was. 

If — if Congress puts more money into UASI or goes back to prior 
year levels, we can reconsider that decision. 

Mr. Deutch. But — but the decision — the decision to expand Tier 
One is a decision made by your office. 

Ms. Napolitano. That is correct. 

Mr. Deutch. And, in fact. Tier One has been expended in the 
past not just to include 

Ms. Napolitano. When there was money, yes. 

Mr. Deutch. I understand, but the further — and I — I also under- 
stand the decisions Congress makes about funding, but the — it is 
the decision of the Department of Homeland Security to keep the 
Tier One funding the same and slash dramatically the funding to 
the Miami-Fort Lauderdale UASI. 

Ms. Napolitano. I think that the reason. Representative, is be- 
cause the evaluation of risk and consequence did not put the Miami 
UASI into the Tier One status. 

Mr. Deutch. I would urge you to reconsider the — and — and real- 
ize the — the risk and consequences involved in the decision. 

I yield back. Thank you. Madam. 

Mr. Gallegly. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Issa? 

Mr. Issa. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary, back in February, I recall that you and I were 
on the phone and on another important issue, but it had to come 
to a premature end or come to an end because you had to attend 
a memorial service for Jamie Zapata. 

Do you remember that conversation? 

Ms. Napolitano. I don’t remember the conversation. I do re- 
member the murder of Jamie Zapata. 

Mr. Issa. But I won’t forget it because it was sort of just at a 
point in which “Fast and Furious” obviously was becoming a major 
issue, both with Senator Grassley and with my Committee next 
door. 

Since that time, we have done a lot of work and I — I want to run 
you through some questions that concern me that fall within your 
lane. 

One of them is earlier today, you have repeatedly said that this 
was an ATF operation. Out of concern for the investigatory process 
and the prosecutions that are ongoing, we have — we have avoided 
interviewing Lane France. Do you know Lane? 

Ms. Napolitano. I do not. 

Mr. Issa. Do you know he works for you? He is an ICE agent 
that was part of the “Fast and Furious?” 
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Ms. Napolitano. I know there was a field agent assigned to a 
task force — this is all things I have learned in the wake of your in- 
vestigation — assigned to a task force for deconfiiction purposes in 
the wake of the two ICE matters that were resolved by the AUSA 
to be within the context of ATE. 

Mr. ISSA. Well, it is — it is our judgment that he likely was very 
aware that there was gun walking going on, had that information. 
The question is, when you assign someb^ody like that, do you have 
a flow of information back to your department so that your — some- 
body in your department could have, should have or would have 
known about the operation? 

Ms. Napolitano. Representative, we have hundreds of oper- 
ations and — and thousands of agents on a daily basis. So to my 
knowledge, the fact that an agent was assigned somewhere about 
some matter would not necessarily come to 

Mr. IssA. So 

Ms. Napolitano [continuing]. Even — even to ICE headquarters, 
much less to DHS headquarters. 

Mr. IssA. Okay. So I guess I am going to make an assumption 
here and that is that it is a fire and forget. You send 

Ms. Napolitano. Pardon? 

Mr. IssA [continuing]. You send these people over there. 

Ms. Napolitano. I’m sorry. I couldn’t hear you. Sorry 

Mr. IsSA. Fire and forget, kind of like the missile that you just 
send off and it looks for heat, and if it hits something so be it, even 
if it is one of the friendly aircraft. 

Ms. Napolitano. Oh, I don’t think that is a 

Mr. IsSA. Well, let’s go through this. 

Ms. Napolitano. Accurate 

Mr. IssA. You — you testified that in December, you became 
aware of “Fast and Furious.” 

Ms. Napolitano. I said after the death of Agent Terry, yes. 

Mr. IssA. Okay. And the details you became aware of basically 
after our investigation began, putting those details out. 

Ms. Napolitano. I became aware, as I testified here and in other 
Committees, after the death of Agent Terry and — and knew some 
of the details and the name “Fast and Furious” certainly no later 
than March. 

Mr. IssA. Okay. You testified here today that you — ^you haven’t 
talked to Eric Holder about this. 

Ms. Napolitano. That is correct. 

Mr. IssA. And he testified here that he only knew about it a few 
weeks before the interview he had in May here before this Com- 
mittee and that he basically heard about it in the newspaper. 

So you have two dead agents that worked for you — one north of 
the border, one south of the border — and particularly in the case 
of Brian Terry, he was gunned down with two weapons from “Fast 
and Furious.” 

It has been months, and you tell me that you are not — ^you were 
not — ^you were not doing it because of an IG investigation. Well, 
let’s go through a few questions here. Madam Secretary. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, wait — wait just a minute. 

Mr. IssA. No, no. No, wait 

Ms. Napolitano. Wait just — wait just a minute. 
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Mr. ISSA. Let me finish my question. 

Ms. Napolitano. Wait just a minute. 

Mr. IsSA. Madam Secretary, let me finish my question. 

Ms. Napolitano. Go ahead, hut that insinuation is not an accu- 
rate — 

Mr. IssA. Your — Madam Secretary, you — you — we could have the 
record read hack. It would take a few minutes hut 

Ms. Napolitano. No, it is the insinuation I am objecting to. But 
go ahead and ask your question. 

Mr. IssA. Look, the — you said because of an IG investigation you 
were not having further investigation, except you became aware of 
this in December. The IG investigation began in February. 

For 3 months, you had a dead Border Patrol agent and there was 
no IG investigation. What did you do between December and Feb- 
ruary to find out about “Fast and Furious” since a — and we can 
give you the documents, happily. We would get you the unredacted 
ones if we could. You get them from other parts of government. 

You — people on the ground knew those were “Fast and Furious” 
weapons found at the scene within hours. So it wasn’t something 
that wasn’t known. It was known at the time. 

The question is, a Homeland Security employee is gunned down, 
two weapons found at the scene part of “Fast and Furious.” Agents 
on the ground know that it is “Fast and Furious” before Brian 
Terry was laid to rest. 

Three months go by, and now — and today you told us about an 
IG investigation. My question is, first of all, do you have an IG and 
are you going to have your IG look into what happens when you 
segund agents and they are aware of gun running or, sorry, gun 
walking and do nothing? Is that appropriate for you to have your 
IG investigate? Yes or no, please. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, that — I think I — that question merits a 
lengthier response and I am glad to give it to you. 

Mr. IssA. I will look — I will look forward to that in writing. But 
back to the basic question. You knew about — when Brian Terry 
was gunned down you knew, in fact, he was gunned down. 

People on the ground knew that he was gunned down with “Fast 
and Furious” weapons. Three months went by. What did you do be- 
tween — ^between December and February to find out the details 
about his loss of life, and aren’t you outraged here today that you — 
if you were not informed that you were not informed that weapons 
allowed to walk into drug dealers’ cartels’ hands had killed one of 
your agents and during those 3 months they kept it from you? 

Ms. Napolitano. I think your insinuation that 

Mr. IssA. Ma’am, please answer the question. Don’t — don’t — 
please don’t talk in terms of insinuation. 

Ms. Napolitano. Mr. Chairman, may — may I have the oppor- 
tunity to answer, please? 

Mr. Gallegly. Madam Secretary, I — if you would try to suc- 
cinctly answer his question, and then if you would like to elaborate 
the Chair will give you the time. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, what — let me make a suggestion, if I 
might, because he is — the representative is combining a lot of dif- 
ferent things. If he would give me his questions I will be happy to 
respond in writing. 
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Mr. IssA. Well, the one question I would like a succinct answer 
to is, you became aware that Brian Terry had been gunned down. 
People on the ground at that time knew they were “Fast and Furi- 
ous” weapons. That was December. 

Between December and February of 2011, what did you do to dis- 
cover further the conditions around his death, one? And then the 
second question, which was equally straightforward, aren’t you 
here today furious that the Justice Department — not ATF, the Jus- 
tice Department — withheld from you the knowledge of “Fast and 
Furious” during this entire period of time, including one in which 
you had an agent dead? 

Ms. Napolitano. I think we all should be outraged at the death 
of Agent Terry, and I think the first thing is to recognize who actu- 
ally killed him, and that our number-one priority was to make sure 
the shooters were found — some had gone back into Mexico — and 
that the FBI was in charge of that investigation. 

Several days, as quickly as I could get to Arizona after his death, 
I met with the FBI, their agents in charge. I met with the AUSA 
who was going to conduct that investigation, and that was my 
number-one concern — that those responsible for the shooting death 
of Agent Terry were brought to justice, and that is what I was 
being kept apprised of 

I will be — I would be happy to answer your other questions in 
writing. 

Mr. IsSA. Ma’am, we will be glad to follow up in writing, and I 
thank the Chairman for his indulgence. 

Mr. Gallegly. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Ms. Sanchez? 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. 

Madam Secretary, we appreciate your presence today before the 
Committee, and as you can see, there is a broad range of questions 
that people can ask. 

Ms. Napolitano. I have noticed that. 

Ms. Sanchez. And you are asked to be an expert on — on each 
and every one of them and to know information at the tip of your 
fingertips, which I know is not always possible. 

Earlier in — we appreciate the effort nonetheless — earlier, you 
mentioned the Secure Communities program and it is principally 
that program that I want to discuss with you. 

Studies by the Warren Institute showed that 93 percent of those 
identified through Secure Communities were Latino as of 2010, and 
given the scope of Secure Communities that number seems a bit — 
well, not a bit — it seems alarmingly high to me and hard to explain 
simply by saying, you know, with sample size or mathematical 
variance. 

Many of my constituents, for example, look at that number and 
conclude that the Secure Communities program may be inadvert- 
ently encouraging local law enforcement officials to racially profile 
against the Latino community. And I am not suggesting that this 
is overt encouragement or even conscious activity on behalf of local 
law enforcement but that number does really trouble me. 

I am wondering if, perhaps, you have a way to explain the 93 
percent figure and what steps DHS has taken or could possibly 
take to address the concerns that are raised. 
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Ms. Napolitano. Right, and, again, we get into these numbers 
things and you have to look at the period evaluated and the sample 
and all that. 

But I think, more fundamentally, what we have done is through 
our Civil Rights and Civil Liberties unit established monitoring of 
the numbers — as we now have enough communities that are in the 
program that you are starting to get a substantial number — to 
monitor those numbers to see whether any are out of kilter with 
criminal prosecutions generally in an area and if statistically there 
are significant variances to have the ability to go in and actually 
look at A files or things of that nature to see what underlies the 
numbers. 

So — and this is intended to be a very transparent process. We do 
not intend to keep those numbers secret. They will be — they will 
be put or posted when they become available with appropriate ex- 
planation. 

Ms. Sanchez. Okay. But can you understand the concern that — 
that folks might hesitate to cooperate with local law enforcement 
if, you know, this perception, you know, backed by the initial fig- 
ures, lead people to suspect that certain communities are, in fact, 
being racially profiled? 

Ms. Napolitano. I can understand that concern. 

I can also understand that we have — we have Secure Commu- 
nities now in enough jurisdictions to know how you work with Se- 
cure Communities, how police departments continue their relation- 
ship with the local community, how you use neighborhood policing 
in the right way with respect to Secure Communities. There are 
best practices that are developed that are being shared. 

So I understand the concern. What I am suggesting is that we 
need to continue to watch it, to watch the numbers, to do it in a 
statistically valid way, to be able to make those numbers trans- 
parent, and then to work with and share best practices among all 
of the jurisdictions now using the program. 

Ms. Sanchez. Okay. Following up on that, when U.S. citizens or 
legal residents are administratively arrested under the Secure 
Communities program, approximately how long are they detained 
for? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, under the new detainer form they cannot 
be detained longer than 48 hours. 

Ms. Sanchez. And during that process, what information are 
they given and are they allowed to contact counsel or their families 
during that process? 

Ms. Napolitano. There is a — there is a whole — there is a new 
detainer form that we have put into place. It is in English. It is 
also one available in Spanish — I think other languages as well. It 
has numbers to call and all sorts of information on it. We could get 
you a copy of it. 

Ms. Sanchez. It would be helpful because, you know, part of the 
concern is that if legal permanent residents or citizens are some- 
how arrested under this or taken into custody, I should say, under 
this program that they would be able to communicate with family 
and 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, they are not arrested, if I might, under 
Secure Communities. Secure Communities only comes into play 
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after an arrest and a booking, and what Secure Communities is is 
a data-sharing agreement between us and the FBI to check finger- 
prints not just against criminal databases but against immigration 
databases. 

So it is not like there is a Secure Communities task force out 
there arresting people. It is an after the — after the booking process. 

Ms. Sanchez. I understand. I misspoke, but my concern being 
that there could be legal permanent residents or citizens that are 
caught up in this and not — they don’t have an opportunity to con- 
tact family or counsel to sort of 

Ms. Napolitano. No, that — I don’t think so and the reason is 
if — if — one of the things we run them through is IDENT and if 
there is an IDENT match and it shows that they are LPRs or citi- 
zens, we stop right there. So nothing else happens. 

Ms. Sanchez. So there is never an incidence in which — in which 
a legal permanent resident or a citizen could be accidentally de- 
ported because of a program in which they have been picked up? 

Ms. Napolitano. Look, I — we deal with so many and, of course, 
it would be outrageous to have that kind of a situation. But what 
I am suggesting is — what I am suggesting 

Ms. Sanchez. And I would suggest that that has happened in the 
past. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, there have been instances in the past, 
but under this program once an IDENT match is made and the 
IDENT match reveals that this person is a citizen or — or a lawful 
permanent resident, that is it. It is done. We don’t put any detainer 
or anything on that individual. 

The local authority may hold them under whatever criminal law 
they may have violated but we will not be putting a detainer on 
them. 

Mr. Gallegly. Time of the gentlelady has expired. 

Mr. King? 

Mr. King. Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield to the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Gohmert. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you, Mr. — thank you, Steve. Secretary, 
since you seemed a little fuzzy about Elibiary, let me make sure 
you leave here understanding. He was a featured speaker at the 
tribute to the great Islamic visionary. Ayatollah Khomeini, Decem- 
ber 11th of 2004. 

You had him on your Countering Violent Extremism working 
group. You promoted him and from your own website. Secretary 
Napolitano swears in Homeland Security Advisory Council mem- 
bers. You swore him in and according to your testimony here today 
that is where he got the security clearance. 

He has written glowingly of Kotbi, on whom Osama bin Laden 
relied heavily for his barbarism justification. He has written 
against the trial and conviction of the Holy Land Foundation’s 
funding of terrorism. 

He has still remained in this Homeland Security Advisory Coun- 
cil and now he has accessed a week ago the state and local intel- 
ligence community database. 

He took documents that said “For Official Use Only” and 
shopped them with national media. It appears not only is our secu- 
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rity being compromised — a secure system — but he is using it to 
help his friend politically, the President. 

I have got one question and it is not a “got you” question. There 
is nothing confusing about it. Before you came in here today, were 
you given information about Elibiary using the state and local in- 
telligence committee the — community database and taking informa- 
tion he downloaded and shopping it to the media? 

Ms. Napolitano. No. 

Mr. Gohmert. If anyone from Homeland Security, your staff, ad- 
vised anyone else that you were briefed last night they would be 
wrong. Is that correct? 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. King. I yield back. 

Mr. King. Thank you, and reclaiming my time. 

Thanks for your testimony. Madam Secretary. It just caught my 
attention when you responded to the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Poe, and this — the discussion about prosecutorial discretion, and 
you referenced Article II, Section 3 of the Constitution. 

Could you expand on that a little bit and about how Article II, 
Section 3, grants prosecutorial discretion? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, Article II, Section 3, says that the execu- 
tive branch shall take care to faithfully execute the laws of the 
United States, and then when you read the U.S. Supreme Court 
authorities interpreting that Cheeney or Haney, whatever, and 
then Reno v. Arab American Anti-Discrimination League is the one 
that is specific to immigration, that is taken and put into the anal- 
ysis of how you exercise discretion or the source of discretion 

Mr. King. Well, thank you 

Ms. Napolitano [continuing]. In the immigration context. 

Mr. King. And I expected that would be your response. I just 
wanted to make the point that the Constitution doesn’t say so. You 
can make those references to those — those cases and I won’t take 
issue with that. But it does say, “He shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed.” 

I would also point out in the President — the President’s oath, “I 
will faithfully execute the office of president of the United States,” 
by extension that oath then applies to his officers that also take 
that oath. Would that not be correct? 

Ms. Napolitano. That is true. 

Mr. King. Okay. Then I just wanted to clarify that. It isn’t so 
much an issue. It is this — that when — when we see the litigation 
that is coming forward against Alabama, Arizona and it looks like 
any state that wants to pass immigration laws, the executive 
branch is litigating that through the courts. 

Now, if they are successful — if Eric Holder is successful in scrub- 
bing these immigration laws from the states — that leaves then the 
Federal Government with the exclusive authority to enforce immi- 
gration law, does it not? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, again, as I’ve referenced several times, 
when we have partnerships like Secure Communities, that indeed 
helps us focus the exercise of that discretion. 

Mr. King. Then let me restate my question. 
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If the attorney general is successful in the litigation that he has 
initiated on these states that have passed immigration laws, rather 
than the Secure Communities component of this or the 287(g) com- 
ponent of this, there would be then no latitude for states to pass 
immigration laws that they would enforce at their discretion. 

Ms. Napolitano. There would be no latitude for states to — to 
make — pass laws that change Federal immigration policy. 

Mr. King. I don’t think that is — I will disagree with that. But 
rather than dig down into that and burn up our time, I will just 
make this point — that it looks to me that the Administration is 
going down the path of shutting down all state legislation on immi- 
gration regardless of whether it goes beyond the mirroring the Fed- 
eral law, which is what Arizona was designed to do, and that in 
the end it takes away the authority of the states to do that — to do 
immigration enforcement. 

I will take you also to some other data that Judge Poe addressed 
and that is the 34-and-a half-percent of foreign nationals that are 
occupying the jails on the border states. Are you familiar with a 
GAO study that is March 2011 criminal alien statistics and it ad- 
dresses the — okay. Then I have it in my hand and I will reference 
it. 

In it, it has data in there that shows that we have 25,064 arrests 
of criminal aliens for homicide. 

Now, that covers some years, I will admit, but I would put that 
up against the losses that we have had on the southern border — 
25,064 in arrests for homicide generally means at least one grave, 
and that generally that are — those are Americans that are — that 
are killed at the hands of criminal aliens. 

And so when I heard you reference the 34,000 beds and that is 
all that Congress gives you to work with and you have to use pros- 
ecutorial discretion in order to utilize those beds to the best of your 
ability, what I don’t remember hearing — and I have been here 9 
years — is a request from the Administration, first, to look at all of 
the assets that are deployed on the southern border. 

It wouldn’t be just your department, obviously. I am going to 
suggest that that ranges in the area of $12 billion across that 
southern border — about $6 million a mile. I have yet to hear any- 
body put all those assets together and make the ask how many 
prison beds, how many prosecutors, how many judges — how do we 
actually get 100 percent enforcement on that border so we can 
begin to save some of these 25,064 lives. 

Have you put together any kind of a proposal that would actually 
rearrange the assets so that we could bring 100 percent enforce- 
ment rather than letting drug smugglers go because we don’t have 
the prosecutors or having to do, if it is something you are reluctant 
to do, this administrative amnesty that we call it and this discre- 
tion that you call it? Have you put that package together? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I am going to take the — ^your — this in two 
bites. Number one, under our policy, somebody who is accused of 
homicide would be detained and would be a priority case and we 
would have created room on the master docket to move that case 
through and — and we would get that case after the person served 
his sentence for the — for the homicide. 
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Mr. King. But they might released into society under Zadvydas, 
wouldn’t they? 

Ms. Napolitano. Secondly, as I mentioned earlier, one of the 
things I think it is important for this Committee to look at is the 
entire immigration system from where we get investigation to pros- 
ecution to — to incarceration and then potentially — and then to the 
removal. 

And each one of those crosses different Federal agencies. So we 
have a comprehensive Southwest border strategy we use with ICE 
and CBP, to some degree CIS. We have moved ICE resources down 
to the border. We have moved detention beds down to the border. 

We have more resources at the Southwest border than have ever 
existed before. But that is not to say that the Congress in its own 
organization doesn’t have the ability to look at it overall. 

Mr. King. What are the sum total of the assets and what is 
asked of this Congress to give you all the tools you need to give 
a hundred percent enforcement on the border? 

Mr. Gallegly. The time of the gentleman has expired but I will 
allow you to answer that question and then we will move on. 

Ms. Napolitano. I think the best way to answer it is to say that 
we believe that with the asks we have made for — particularly for 
CBP at the border and — and the movement of ICE resources to the 
border that from the DHS perspective we have been able to greatly 
improve and secure that border. 

Mr. Gallegly. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Goodlatte? 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Madam Secretary, 
welcome. The U.S. Border Patrol agents that are employees of the 
Department of Homeland Security and under your jurisdiction 
have tough, tough jobs. They are out there in the middle of the 
night trying to track down illegal aliens and drug smugglers, weap- 
on smugglers and other contraband and so on. 

They are fired at, sometimes with weapons provided by other 
government agencies, sometimes wounded, sometimes killed. I won- 
der if you could comment on a court decision that came down in 
the case of the prosecution of one of your agents, a Jesus E. Diaz, 
Jr., who was sentenced last week to 2 years in prison for what 
could best be described — in fact, how the Washington Times de- 
scribed as improperly lifting the arms of a handcuffed 15-year-old 
drug smuggling suspect who was — that is a common technique 
used by law enforcement to force people to the ground to control 
them is to — is to lift their arms to force them down onto the ground 
if they are struggling, attempting to escape and so on. 

This was — this prosecution apparently took place at the behest 
of the Mexican government and was conducted by the same U.S. 
Attorney’s office that prosecuted two agents not under your watch 
but under the previous Administration for having shot at another 
drug smuggler. They were subsequently granted a pardon or had 
their sentences commuted by President Bush. You may recall those 
two agents. 

Are you familiar with this case involving Jesus Diaz? 

Ms. Napolitano. I am not familiar with that decision. 

I can agree, however, with your beginning statements that our 
Border Patrol agents have very difficult jobs under very difficult 
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physical circumstances and they do. It is a 24/7 job and they are 
doing a remarkable job down at the border. 

Mr. Goodlatte. This case has been pending for — for a few years 
now, and that seems a pretty serious sanction — two years in pris- 
on. Both your Inspector General’s office and the Office of Profes- 
sional Responsibility at ICE cleared this agent of any wrongdoing 
but nonetheless he was subsequently prosecuted. 

The Law Enforcement Officers Advocates Council, an organiza- 
tion that obviously looks out for the interests of people who are 
doing these dangerous jobs, says that this was a totally improper 
prosecution of this individual, and you are not at all familiar with 
this? 

Ms. Napolitano. I am not. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Would you look into this and report back to the 
Committee and let us know what your thoughts are about this 
prosecution of one of your agents? 

Ms. Napolitano. I would be happy to review the decision. 

Mr. Goodlatte. I would appreciate that. 

Let me ask you this. If you are not familiar with this, how often 
do you meet with Attorney General Holder? 

Ms. Napolitano. Oh, it varies. Not that often, really, in the con- 
text of things. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Do you think it would be helpful, in light of the 
“Fast and Furious” debacle, in light of prosecutions like this one, 
that that department of the government ought to be informing your 
department on a more regular basis of what they are undertaking 
so that you can be better informed and be outspoken in rep- 
resenting the interests of your agents and the responsibilities of 
your department? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, sir, I think I am outspoken in the inter- 
ests of my agents and I do think there will be lots of lessons 
learned from “Fast and Furious.” 

Mr. Goodlatte. But if you are not informed, if you don’t know 
about these incidents 

Ms. Napolitano. Well 

Mr. Goodlatte [continuing]. And if you don’t know about “Fast 
and Furious” and it went on for a long period of time and you are 
not informed, how can you be effective? 

Ms. Napolitano. You know, what is the question? 

Mr. Goodlatte. The question is, shouldn’t you have closer com- 
munications with the other principal law enforcement agency of the 
Federal Government so that you can know what is going on when 
your agents are being endangered by their allowing weapons to 
walk, when your agents are being prosecuted by their U.S. Attor- 
neys? 

If pressure was put on our government by the Mexican govern- 
ment to do this prosecution of one of your agents, don’t you think 
you or somebody in your department should have been informed of 
that, either by the Secretary of State or by the Attorney General 
or somebody involved in this kind of cross-border politics where 
drug smugglers here — here for the second or third time? 

I am aware of a prosecution of a — of a deputy in Texas as well 
for attempting to stop drug smugglers. And yet, the people who are 
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getting prosecuted aren’t the drug smugglers in these cases — they 
are the people who are trying to enforce the law. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, as I said earlier, I think my number-one 
interest when we had a dead agent. Agent Terry, was to get the 
shooters — to get those who killed him, some of whom had fled into 
Mexico. And I think that was 

Mr. Goodlatte. I think that is a — that is a — that is a laudable 
goal. Madam Secretary, but it was too late. The fact of the matter 
is there needs to be better communication so somebody can say, 
“Whoa, this is a crazy idea. You are giving guns to drug smugglers 
that are going to come back and be used to kill my agents.” 

Ms. Napolitano. And it — and. Representative, it — it will be, and 
I think this Committee has to avoid a rush to judgment here. But 
it seems to me that there will be lessons learned from this and 
there very well may be changes in the field as a result of this. 

The question you asked me, however, was how often I met with 
Attorney General Holder, and I was saying in the context of things, 
given his schedule, my schedule, the myriad responsibilities we 
each have, not that frequently. 

Mr. Goodlatte. I hope that you will make an effort to — if I 
might have leeway to ask 

Mr. Gallegly. Without objection. 

Mr. Goodlatte. One more question. 

You have indicated you will investigate this matter with regard 
to Jesus Diaz Jr., one of your Border Patrol agents, who is now fac- 
ing 2 years in prison. 

If the prosecution in this case — if the conviction is not overturned 
on appeal, will you recommend to President Obama that he pardon 
Agent Diaz? If you find — if you find, as your Inspector General 
found and as the ICE Office of Professional Responsibility found, 
that there was no wrongdoing on his part — if you find that to be 
indeed the case, would you recommend to the President that he 
protect your agent? 

Ms. Napolitano. You know. Representative, I don’t play what- 
ifs. I will be happy to review the case and get back to you. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you. 

Mr. Gallegly. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

For the record, you — ^you made a commitment you would review 
this officer’s prosecution, and I would request 

Ms. Napolitano. I said I would review the decision. 

Mr. Gallegly. The decision. You would — you would review the 
decision. Further, would you make a commitment to this Com- 
mittee that you would respond in writing to Mr. Goodlatte and also 
to the Committee your — your assessment of your review? 

Ms. Napolitano. We will get back to the Committee, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gallegly. I will take that as a yes. 

Ms. Napolitano. We will get back to the Committee, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gallegly. Mr. Marino? 

Mr. Marino. Good afternoon. Madam Secretary. 

First of all, I want to state that I have the utmost respect for 
the ICE agents. I am a former district attorney and U.S. Attorney, 
and I kind of look at us as colleagues, based on our experiences, 
and some of the best people that I have ever worked with, and they 
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extraordinary circumstances which they work under. So I do have 
a total respect for those individuals. 

You raised an issue concerning Zadvydas — the Zadvydas case, 
which I think in 

Ms. Napolitano. Zadvydas? 

Mr. Marino. Zadvydas. 

Ms. Napolitano. Yeah. 

Mr. Marino. Yeah. Excuse me. That within, what is it, 60 
days 

Ms. Napolitano. Six — six months. 

Mr. Marino. Six months — they would be released if nothing is 
done. Does that just pertain to removal from the country or if they 
have committed a crime 

Ms. Napolitano. No. I think it is a — it is a due process removal 
case. 

Mr. Marino. So if there is a crime committed by an individual 
who is here illegally 

Ms. Napolitano. They still serve their sentence. 

Mr. Marino. They still serve the sentence. 

Ms. Napolitano. Yeah. 

Mr. Marino. Do — do you see a problem with that 6-month time 
period whereby you may not, in conjunction with the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s office, have the time to get that prosecution completed? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I think it — it — it — I think we have to be 
guided by the Supreme Court and when it says that you have to — 
to move, you have to move. I mean, you have to — you have to meet 
the timelines they set. 

Mr. Marino. You stated earlier that Congress needed to act more 
so when it comes to immigrations. Could you explain to me what 
should Congress be doing pursuant to enforcement? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, one of the areas where I think Congress 
should — should look at enforcement is — is in terms of employers. 
Right now, it is very difficult to getting a felony case against em- 
ployers. The fines are too low to be an — a deterrent. 

The employers are the magnet for much of the illegal immigra- 
tion that goes on. So that, I think, is an area that deserves exam- 
ination. 

Mr. Marino. Good. And I prosecuted one of those cases as a — 
as a U.S. Attorney and we did, in fact, send hundreds of illegals 
back but we went after the employers. I would like to see more of 
that because you are right — it is the magnet. 

May I ask you a question and if you would care to share it with 
me? Do you support total amnesty? 

Ms. Napolitano. No. 

Mr. Marino. Okay. Now, you stated earlier — and I don’t play 
gotcha so I am just paraphrasing this — that we as prosecutors we 
have slight differences or variations on our discretion on why we 
prosecute a case and why we do not prosecute other cases. 

Do you — do you agree with me that there is just not a strict line 
to follow? 

Ms. Napolitano. I think that is accurate. 

Mr. Marino. I am going to go back to the factors for considering 
prosecutorial discretion and give me your input, give me your feel- 
ing on something like this when — there’s a list of them and I have 
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not seen a list like this as a prosecutor pursuant to other crimes, 
at least federally. And I have had the manuals on my desk and I 
didn’t memorize them by any stretch of the imagination, but I have 
gone through them. 

But do you have any problems with — I am just going to rattle off 
three or four, and you have heard one of these — when a person has 
a U.S. citizen permanent resident spouse, child or parent, whether 
the person is a primary caretaker of a person with a mental or 
physical disability, minor or seriously ill relative, whether the per- 
son or the person’s spouse is pregnant or nursing, and finally, 
whether the person or the person’s spouse suffers from severe men- 
tal or physical illness. 

I am not familiar with any other Federal crimes code that ap- 
plies such strict parameters before enforcing the law. Can you help 
me out here? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I — no, I think — here is what we are 
doing, and I think what Director Morton is correctly doing is say- 
ing, look, we want to prioritize those who are criminals, those who 
are fugitives, those who are repeat violators, those who we are cap- 
turing at the border, those who raise national security interest. 

And so in terms of planning our operations and where we want 
to put our manpower and the like, those are the things that really 
affect the public safety in our community. 

And by deploying Secure Communities, among other things, we 
are now seeing the composition of the numbers — of the numbers 
deported — change, and the composition is changing to reflect that 
we are deporting more criminals than ever before. 

Now, with respect to others who don’t fit in those priorities, they 
are not given amnesty. But there are some factors to take into con- 
sideration, and I think that the memo is merely an effort to eluci- 
date some of those factors. 

Mr. Marino. So you don’t see this as a — as a strict guideline. 
You are looking at this as all right, the prosecutor or the — is the 
prosecutor because he or she is qualified, they are put in there in 
that responsible position, they have — they do have that discretion? 

Ms. Napolitano. That is right, and one of the things that we 
have done is speak with the lawyers — OPLA, the lawyers who han- 
dle these matters — and treat them like AUSAs who have discretion 
to look at a number of factors 

Mr. Marino. And as was... 

Ms. Napolitano [continuing]. Just as they would in — in any 
other kind of a criminal case. 

Mr. Marino. And as was stated by the commissioner who partici- 
pated in this, this isn’t an invitation to violate or ignore the law. 

Ms. Napolitano. Not at all. It is — it is to enforce the law in a 
smart and effective way. 

Mr. Marino. Yeah. I have just a couple other questions. I will 
get through these quickly. 

And I trust that you as a law enforcement colleague, as I said 
before I believe we have some type — something in common as being 
prosecutors — are going to keep politics out of when it comes to en- 
forcing immigration laws. 

Ms. Napolitano. That is correct. 
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Mr. Marino. We just — we just — ^both sides, we have to keep the 
political arena very far from us, particularly when it comes to im- 
migration. 

Ms. Napolitano. That is right, and one of the things, you know, 
the — the insinuation of politics has — has been made by others, and 
I would remind the Committee — and I actually have the testi- 
mony — when I testified in the Senate in — in the spring of ’09, not 
too long after I had become the Secretary of Homeland Security — 
I said specifically that we were going to focus on criminal aliens 
and that we were going to prioritize within the immigration uni- 
verse. 

And there was no question raised at that time as to whether that 
was proper or not. And that is really — we have done what I said 
we would do 2 years ago. 

Mr. Marino. Mr. Chairman, do I have a couple minutes here? 

Mr. Gallegly. Would you please make it brief? 

Mr. Marino. I will make it brief. 

Mr. Gallegly. A few minutes over so if you just have one 

Mr. Marino. Okay. 

Mr. Gallegly [continuing]. Question. We have two more wit- 
nesses. It has been a long morning. 

Mr. Marino. Okay. I have — I would never criticize you on a polit- 
ical aspect at all. I know how tough the joh is. As a prosecutor, I 
am very familiar with it. 

Let’s switch gears here for a moment. Let’s talk about FEMA for 
1 second. We had quite a disaster in Pennsylvania where I am 
from, the 10th Congressional District. Many communities were de- 
stroyed. People just lost their homes. 

One of the questions I raised in Homeland Security is do you feel 
that FEMA has to or is there some way that we in Congress can 
give FEMA the authority to step into a state when FEMA feels it 
is necessary even before a governor ask for that help? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, in reality, that is what happens because 
one of the things we have heen very successful at in terms of dis- 
aster management is when we see a disaster coming — a hurricane, 
flooding, a weather system like an Irene, for example — is to pre-de- 
ploy resources and pre-declare disaster before the disaster even 
hits. It allows us to put, as I like to say, speed and mass on target. 

Mr. Marino. Right. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Gallegly. The time of the gentleman is expired. 

At this point, I am going to yield myself 5 minutes in the — in the 
sequence that the Chairman had listed the speakers. 

I, first of all, apologize for coming in a little late. I have been in 
a classified briefing for an hour and a half this morning on some 
national security things or I would have been here. And I certainly 
want to associate myself with a couple of things that my good 
friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. Marino, alluded to. 

You have a very tough job. We all recognize that. And there are 
some very tough issues we are all dealing with, and I don’t want 
to make your job more complicated and I think when I finish here, 
you will accept the fact that I have not done that. 

When I walked in, Ms. Chu from California, my good friend and 
colleague, was talking about the number of precious dollars we 
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have to do the jobs that we have to deal with. As Chairman of the 
Immigration Subcommittee of this Committee, I have been working 
on immigration issues for 25 years and it seems to me that there 
are some issues that still boggle my mind how we are dealing with 
them. 

One, of course, is the issue, and there is not a simple answer to 
it and it can be spun any number of ways, but at a time when we 
have the millions and millions of people unemployed, that the 
President of the United States would put out an order to put on 
hold approximately 300,000 deportation — people who are in the ac- 
tual deportation process — and there have been millions and mil- 
lions of dollars prosecuting these. 

Ms. Napolitano. Representative, that is not exactly what hap- 
pened, but go ahead. 

Mr. Gallegly. Okay. Well, for the sake of — of — of brevity here 
I will — I will let you have some time and set the record straight. 

But however many they are we will set aside for a second. Are 
you aware of the earned income tax credit program or refunds? 

Ms. Napolitano. Yes. 

Mr. Gallegly. These are where individuals earn some money 
but not quite enough money to pay any income tax 

Ms. Napolitano. It’s a refundable tax credit. 

Mr. Gallegly [continuing]. And then at the end of the year they 
are eligible for a tax refund even though they paid no taxes. 

Are you also aware that last year there were 2.3 million people 
illegally working in this country? This is per the Obama Treasury 
Department’s records — 2.3 million people illegally working in this 
country that received over $4 billion in tax refunds, and this is a 
4 percent increase over what illegal immigrants were receiving in 
tax refunds after paying no taxes over the past 5 years. 

Now, this is a matter of the record. I am not going to ask you 
to respond to that. However, you may or may not know the answer 
to this and if you don’t know the answer to this I would like to see 
if you could get me the answer. 

Of the 300,000 or whatever this magic number is of people that 
are in the process of being deported, how many of those have re- 
ceived earned — these tax refunds? And also, of those that have re- 
ceived tax refunds, how many have any form of a criminal record? 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, first of all, I don’t know the answer right 
off the top of my head, as you might anticipate, but the case-by- 
case review of the — of the cases ongoing is designed to make sure 
that we are moving priority cases through the detained docket to 
removal from the country. Those that have a criminal record are 
those that fit within the priority category. 

So what we are trying to do is clear the docket. Remember, the 
docket is setting cases in 2014 and 2015. So this is a docket that 
is really backlogged. 

Mr. Gallegly. Oh, I know — I know. Some of these cases that 
have been pending for five, 6 years 

Ms. Napolitano. Indeed. 

Mr. Gallegly [continuing]. With just one — one 

Ms. Napolitano. Continuance after another 

Mr. Gallegly. Just one extension or continuance after an- 
other — 
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Ms. Napolitano. That is 

Mr. Gallegly [continuing]. Some arbitrarily and capriciously, in 
my opinion 

Ms. Napolitano. Right. 

Mr. Gallegly. With the hopes that one day amnesty will solve 
all these problems and these cases will disappear. 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I think what we are trying to do is 
reprioritize the cases that are in the system so that the most seri- 
ous ones go first. 

Mr. Gallegly. Well, this gets back to the issue of — of what con- 
stitutes criminal and this — this — this prioritization is important. Is 
three drunk-driving arrests considered a criminal? Is it robbery? Is 
it assault? Is it burglary? 

How — how does that — you know, and maybe you could just give 
us some kind of a written assessment of how these priorities work. 
Because sometime when someone has been arrested at three 
drunk-driving arrests and then on the fourth time they kill some- 
body, we have case after case after case of these where they are 
still living and they have been in the deportation process. 

Ms. Napolitano. I — I — I agree with you. I think those — those 
kinds of cases are the ones we want to put into detention and re- 
moval. I will be happy to describe for you level one, two and three 
and how that works. 

Mr. Gallegly. That — ^you want to just send that to the Com- 
mittee in writing for me or you want to try to do it now? 

Ms. Napolitano. We can — we can provide — I think we have pro- 
vided a briefing to staff already but we will get you something. 

Mr. Gallegly. And if you would, for my benefit and the Commit- 
tee’s benefit, send me an assessment — it may take a little time to 
put these together — of — of the number of people that have received 
income tax — this $4-plus billion in the last year — how many of 
those individuals have actually had a criminal record. To me, a 
criminal record is being put in jail for drunk driving. 

Ms. Napolitano. Okay. 

Mr. Gallegly. Okay. 

Ms. Napolitano. And if you could supply my staff with the 
Treasury report to which you are referring so that we can take a 
look at it, that would be helpful. 

Mr. Gallegly. We will be happy to get that to the appropriate 
person on your staff. 

I do appreciate the job you are doing. Don’t always agree with 
everything you are doing but I do understand it is complicated and 
I hope that we can work together for the sake of the country. 

Ms. Napolitano. Indeed. 

Mr. Gallegly. Mr. Jordan? 

Mr. Forbes. Well, I think you meant me. 

But Madam Secretary, good news is I am last up for the 

Mr. Gallegly. Randy Forbes, I am sorry. I didn’t mean to slan- 
der you. 

Mr. Forbes. That is — that is okay. That is okay. [Laughter.] 

I wouldn’t mind being Jim Jordan. 

Madam Secretary, I want to just continue, if you don’t mind, 
with the discussion of what some people call administrative am- 
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nesty and I realize you call prosecutorial discretion and, as a cour- 
tesy, I will call it prosecutorial discretion. 

We talked about the fact you have limited resources but the re- 
ality is every prosecutor has limited resources. So that doesn’t jus- 
tify bad policies if they happen to be bad policies. 

I want to come back on some of the items in the memo and kind 
of elaborate on what Mr. Marino was talking about a little bit. 

Do you know of any situation where the violation of law a pros- 
ecutor would be correct in discriminating by prosecuting more peo- 
ple who were uneducated or had less education than those who had 
more education? 

Ms. Napolitano. Educational attainment in and of itself is — is — 
in an isolated — as an isolated factor is — is not a prosecutorial issue 
in that sense. 

Mr. Forbes. You talked about we should be prosecuting more 
employers perhaps, I think. Is that a fair representation? 

Ms. Napolitano. That is — and auditing more and debarring 
more and finding more. That is correct. 

Mr. Forbes. Would there be a situation where you think a pros- 
ecutor would ever be justified in discriminating against employers 
who had less education by prosecuting them more than by those 
who had more education? 

Ms. Napolitano. I think the things we look at are employers 
who are intentionally and repeatedly violating immigration law. 

Mr. Forbes. That is not my question. Madam Secretary, my 
question 

Ms. Napolitano. It is an impossible question to answer. 

Mr. Forbes. Well, the reason I say it is one of the 

Ms. Napolitano. Yeah. You obviously have a situation in mind. 

Mr. Forbes. I do. 

Ms. Napolitano. Why don’t you just give me the situation? 

Mr. Forbes. Well, one of the criteria you have in your prosecu- 
torial discretion is to look at persons who are pursuing education 
in the United States. 

So, effectively, by those people who couldn’t afford to pursue that 
education, who might be undereducated or less educated, you are 
having a discrimination against them. The second 

Ms. Napolitano. Well, I would — I would disagree and that is 
why I say it is important 

Mr. Forbes. Well, I am just looking 

Ms. Napolitano [continuing]. It is important to look at factors 
all together in context. 

Mr. Forbes. I am looking at the wording. Madam Secretary. 

Ms. Napolitano. That is what a case-by-case review means. 

Mr. Forbes. The other thing I would like to look at is this. You 
have got one of your criteria persons whose spouse are pregnant. 
Would there ever be another situation where someone who had vio- 
lated the law you would think a prosecutor could prosecute more 
individuals who were unmarried or perhaps in same-sex marriages 
and therefore didn’t have a spouse that was pregnant? 

Is there ever a situation where that would be justified? 

Ms. Napolitano. I think the prosecutorial discretion memo 
speaks for itself. It lists the categories. There are things that can 
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be taken into context by trained agents, by trained attorneys, look- 
ing at all of the — all of the facts. 

Mr. Forbes. Madam Secretary, I am simply asking you is there 
any other law to which you would allow a prosecutor to say, if you 
have a pregnant spouse we are going to be less likely to prosecute 
you than if you don’t have a pregnant spouse? 

Ms. Napolitano. You know, I think in being a former U.S. Attor- 
ney and attorney general and very familiar with county attorneys 
and district attorneys there are always situations where humane 
situations are taken into account. 

Mr. Forbes. Madam Secretary, are you telling me that if you 
have an employer that you want to go after that you think a pros- 
ecutor should be able to prosecute those individuals who are un- 
married or perhaps do not have spouses that are pregnant more 
than those who have a pregnant spouse? 

Ms. Napolitano. You know. Representative, I just can’t answer 
the question as you phrased it. 

Mr. Forbes. Madam Secretary, in all due respect to you, these 
are your policies that you have written or approved from your de- 
partment, and what you have said in here is a prosecutor can dis- 
criminate in favor of people who have more education when you are 
talking about whether you are going to prosecute them for being 
in here illegally. 

But there is no crime anywhere where you would justify prosecu- 
tors saying, we are going to prosecute people with less education 
more than we do with more education. So it is a bad policy. 

There is no policy — there is no situation where you would look 
at an employer and say, well, if you have got a pregnant spouse 
we are not going to prosecute you for violating the immigration 
laws less than we prosecute somebody who might not have a preg- 
nant spouse. 

And then when you look at the situation on somebody who has 
a spouse that has an illness, there is no situation that you can sug- 
gest to me where any agency in the country has said that you 
ought to be able to have prosecutorial discretion on somebody that 
has violated the law in case they have a spouse that might have 
an illness. 

And what I am going to ask you is give me the examples, if you 
can, of other such situations where prosecutorial discretion is 
there. 

Ms. Napolitano. Prosecutorial discretion is always there. There 
are always factors that are taken into account. And if I may finish, 
I think the way you have posited the question is determined to 
reach a particular result, and I just cannot answer it the way you 
have posited it. 

Mr. Forbes. Madam Secretary, in all due respect, you just don’t 
want to answer the question because they are the policies you 
wrote. So, what I am going to ask you is this, the same way the 
Chairman did. 

Will you give me in writing a single situation where any agency 
in this country has given to their prosecutors a situation where 
they suggest that they use prosecutorial discretion and they use 
one of these criteria — either, one, you should prosecute less if some- 
body has an education, or that you should prosecute them less if 
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their spouse — they have a spouse that is pregnant, or you should 
prosecute them less if they have a spouse who is ill? 

You can’t say that here, I understand, because you don’t know 
it, and the reason you don’t know it is because it doesn’t exist. But 
if you would go back and tell me, in writing, if it exists anywhere 
in the country. And Madam Secretary, it doesn’t. And if it doesn’t, 
then you ought to look at your policies and say maybe your policies 
aren’t appropriate. 

Mr. Chairman, with that, I yield back. 

Mr. Gallegly. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

We have no further requests. It has been a long morning. You 
have been under the gun for almost three and a half hours now. 
I thank you for your testimony and I would like to thank all the 
Members that participated. I will allow, without objection, all 
Members to have 5 days to submit additional written questions for 
the witness or additional material for the record. 

And with that, the full Committee stands adjourned. 

Ms. Napolitano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Whereupon, at 1:16 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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Question: On January 14, 2010, CBP pulled over a vehicle in Columbus, NM attempting 
to cross the border. Eight weapons were in the vehicle, three of which were bought by 
known straw purchaser Jaime Avila. CBP failed to fully trace these weapons. Two days 
later, Jaime Avila bought the weapons that were later recovered at the murder scene of 
CBP Agent Brian Terry. 

Are you aware of this incident? 

Response: Yes, I am aware of this incident. My understanding is that on this date Border 
Patrol agents from U.S. Customs and Border Protection (CBP) conducted a traffic stop of 
two individuals and found weapons in the vehicle. CBP conducted database searches on 
the individuals and the weapons found in their possession. CBP found no indication that 
the weapons had been purchased illegally, were in the individuals’ possession illegally, or 
were being smuggled into Mexico. Therefore the agents had no legal basis to seize the 
weapons or arrest the individuals and they were released. 

Question: Please describe your reaction to learning that weapons purchased by Jaime 
Avila were not traced just two days before he purchased weapons that may have killed 
Brian Terry. 

Response: My understanding is that the weapons were traced pursuant to database 
searches conducted on them and those searches turned up no legal basis to arrest the 
individuals who were carrying the weapons at the time of their stop by CBP. 

Question: As a result of this incident, or any other similar incident, has CBP put in place 
new regulations pertaining to weapons tracing when firearms are recovered in vehicles 
attempting to cross the border? 

Response: CBP has not, as a result of this incident, put in place any new regulations 
pertaining to weapons tracing when firearms are recovered in vehicles attempting to cross 
the border. However, CBP is working to ensure that all firearms seizures are submitted 
to eTrace. 


Question: Please identify a member of the Department’s staff who can provide additional 
information about this January 14, 2010 incident. 
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Response: Please contact DHS Office of Legislative Affairs and we will identify such 
staff. 
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Question: When CBP stops vehicles attempting to cross into Mexico and observes 
weapons in the vehicle: 

What steps does CBP make to determine whether those weapons have been acquired 
legally? 

Response: As part of its efforts to interdict fireanns being smuggled into Mexico, CBP 
officers exercise their full border search authority to interview and inspect travelers, 
cargo, or conveyances that have demonstrated the intent to depart the United States. 
When CBP officers discover firearms being smuggled into Mexico, the firearms are 
seized, regardless of whether they were acquired legally or not. At the time of seizure, 
CBP officers query in TECS the serial numbers of all firearms seized to determine if the 
firearms are stolen. 

The person in possession of the firearms may be charged and prosecuted by the United 
States Attorney’s Office for attempted smuggling of fireanns. If the fireanns were 
reported as stolen, additional charges could be filed against the person by the US AO. 

CBP notifies investigators at U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
(ICE)/Homeland Security Investigations (HSI) of all firearms seizures. Currently, for 
those cases that the United States Attorney’s Office accepts prosecution, ICE personnel 
submit seized firearms information into the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and 
Explosives’ (ATE) eTrace system. The eTrace submission apprises the ATF of the 
incident and provides a point of contact for the ATF should they have investigative 
questions or concerns. CBP is working to establish an internal capability to enter all 
firearms seizures into eTrace. 

Question: Does CBP run traces on these weapons? If so, on what system does CBP run 
traces? 

Response: At the time of seizure, CBP queries the serial numbers of firearms in TECS, a 
law enforcement system used by over 20 Federal agencies, to determine if the firearms 
are stolen. CBP is currently working on implementing a policy that all seized weapons 
are submitted through eTrace. 


Question: Under what circumstances would CBP contact ATF pertaining to weapons 
seized, either temporarily or pennanently, from these vehicles? 
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Response: CBP notifies ICE/HSI of all firearms seizures. Currently, for those cases that 
the United States Attorney’s Office accepts prosecution, ICE personnel submit seized 
firearms information into the ATE’s eTrace system. The eTrace submission apprises the 
ATE of the incident and provides a point of contact for the ATE should they have 
investigative questions or concerns. CBP is working to establish an internal capability to 
enter all firearms seizures into eTrace. 

ICE/HSl would coordinate investigations, as deemed appropriate, with the ATE as to 
whether the firearms were acquired legally or not. 

Question: What types of inspections occur at the border for vehicles and individuals 
traveling south into Mexico? 

Response: In March of 2009, CBP established the first sustained outbound inspection 
process along the Southwest Border (SWB). Although we do not have the resources to 
screen 100 percent of the outbound traffic, this presence provides CBP with the flexibility 
to select for inspection those travelers that are of interest or have been identified as being 
high risk, while also permitting the flow of legitimate trade and travel. 

Question: In light of the problem of guns being smuggled south to Mexico, have there 
been discussions about increasing or enhancing southbound inspections? If so, with 
whom have these discussions taken place? 

Response: In March of 2009, Secretary of Homeland Security Napolitano announced the 
Southwest Border (SWB) Strategy in support of the President’s Southwest Border 
Initiative a significant part of which was the first-ever initation of regular outbound 
inspections. 

The Southwest Border Strategy was designed to support three goals: reduce movement of 
contraband across the border, support Mexico's campaign to crack down on drug cartels 
in Mexico, and guard against the spillover of violent crime into the Ltnited States. CBP is 
working within the scope of the strategy to secure our borders and disrupt/dismantle 
criminal enterprises by seizing illegal firearms shipments that are used to fuel border 
violence and intimidation, depriving the cartels of the illicit proceeds that support their 
violent and unlawful activities, and arresting members or associates of these 
organizations. 


To achieve these goals, CBP conducts southbound operations by: 
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• Deploying personnel and canine teams 

o CBP’s outbound operations along the SWB are conducted by 

approximately 200 permanently assigned CBP officers and 116 Border 
Patrol agents. Additionally, CBP officers have been temporarily detailed 
over a period of time to Arizona to support the Alliance to Combat 
Transnational Threats (ACTT) operations. The deployment of these 
additional CBP officers to Arizona permits CBP to conduct 24/7 outbound 
enforcement operations in Arizona, helping to mitigate the threat posed by 
violent criminal enterprises working in these areas. Further, CBP has 
cross-designated officers from numerous state, local, and tribal law 
enforcement agencies to work alongside CBP in conducting outbound 
enforcement actions. 

o Prior to March 2009, there were only five permanently assigned 

currency/firearms detector dogs deployed to our SWB ports of entry. The 
SWB presently has 34 permanently assigned currency/firearm detector 
dog teams deployed to our ports of entry. 

• Implementing infrastructure improvements to support outbound operations, 
including temporary facilities for inspections, deployment of license plate readers 
to identify high risk conveyances, and deployment of handheld wireless 
technology to detect and identify high risk travelers 

o CBP has initiated efforts to provide temporary/relocatable infrastructure at 
crossings along the SWB to improve outbound operations at priority ports 
of entry. The infrastructure improvements include canopies for 
conducting operations under inclement weather; improved lighting for 
performing night operations; traffic control devices for officer safety; 
connectivity to CBP automated databases; and port runner prevention 
devices for those attempting to flee prosecution. Construction is expected 
to commence in June 2012 and be completed at 18 SWB crossings in 
calendar year 2013. 

o CBP has implemented an outbound strategy which includes selectively 
identifying, targeting, controlling and examining travelers, conveyances, 
and cargo leaving the United States. License Plate Readers (LPR), a 
fundamental component of this strategy, provide advanced and tactical 
information to CBP officers conducting outbound operations and have 
been deployed to all 110 outbound lanes on the SWB. 

o To support outbound inspections, CBP has deployed handheld wireless 
technology to all 45 outbound crossings along the SWB. The wireless 
technology includes laptops and handheld devices which enhance CBP’s 
ability to conduct queries for National Crime Information Center (NCIC) 
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fugitives, previous violators, subjects of interest in TECS, and lookouts 
that may be created in CBP’s Automated Targeting Systems (ATS). 

• Improving collaboration with Mexico and other law enforcement agencies 

o CBP conducts joint, coordinated, bi-national intensified border operations 
with the Government of Mexico (GOM) on a quarterly basis at border 
locations mutually determined by both countries. By coordinating efforts, 
the bi-national intensified border enforcement efforts maximize the 
number of locations covered and the number of inspections conducted; 
reduce duplication of effort; maintain control of legitimate trade and 
travel; and reduce the possibility that travelers would be subjected to dual 
inspection. 

o CBP partners with ICE to support the multi-agency Border Enforcement 
Security Task Forces (BEST) established to identify, disrupt, and 
dismantle criminal organizations posing a significant threat to border 
security. CBP personnel are supporting BEST at 1 1 established SWB 
sites. 

o CBP conducts 100 percent scanning of outbound rail cars at all eight 

railroad crossings on the U.S. -Mexico border. Notification protocols have 
been developed with Mexican Customs for the inspection of suspect rail 
cars, since the cars themselves are on Mexican soil immediately after the 
U.S. Non-Tntrusive Inspection technology scan. 

• Improving targeting capabilities 

o The National Targeting Center - Cargo (NTC-C) conducts research on 
weapons shipments exported from select U.S. manufacturers. Through the 
NTC-C, such shipments are identified and examined at the U.S. port of 
export to verify contents and quantities. Confirmation is obtained from 
Mexican authorities regarding the shipments, orders and expected 
delivery. These efforts help ensure the legitimacy of the shipments and 
reduce the possibility of diversion. 

• Deploying personnel to work at the El Paso Intelligence Center’s (EPIC) Gun 
Desk. 

o CBP personnel deployed to EPlC’s Gun Desk receive compiled weapons 
seizure data, utilized to conduct interagency post-seizure analysis. 


Since the Southwest Border Initiative was implemented, CBP has strengthened the 
security of the SWB. This approach to border security, along with the tireless efforts of 
our officers and agents in the field, has achieved historic decreases in illegal immigration; 
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unprecedented increases in the seizure of drugs, weapons, and contraband; and 
strengthened and increased partnerships with Mexico on trade and travel. 
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Question: Have you asked anybody on your staff to look into what role DHS agents 
played in Fast and Furious? 

Response: Yes. Last March, I asked ICE Director John Morton and then-CBP 
Commissioner Alan Bersin whether they were aware of CBP or ICE involvement in the 
Operation Fast and Furious investigation and whether they had examined their agencies’ 
role. Both assured me that their agencies were not aware of any Fast and Furious strategy 
to intentionally allow guns to cross the border illegally. Since then, I directed the ICE 
Director and the CBP Commissioner to stay on top of this matter, cooperate appropriately 
with Congress, and review their existing policies and procedures, implementing any 
necessary changes to prevent an occurrence similar to what is alleged to have happened 
in Operation Fast and Furious. 

Question: Who from the Department can brief my staff about actions taken by DHS 
leadership to examine the Department’s role in Fast and Furious? 

Response: Should you wish such a briefing, please contact Nelson Peacock, the Assistant 
Secretary for Legislative Affairs, and he or his staff will arrange for you to be briefed by 
the appropriate person. 
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Question: You testified that Fast and Furious was an ATF Operation and disclaimed any 
role for your Department save for a field agent who was “assigned to a task force for 
purposes in the wake of the two ICE matters that were resolved by the AUSA to be 
within the context of ATF.” In fact, an ICE agent was the co-case agent with an ATF 
agent during Operation Fast and Furious. This is a much more significant roie than 
simply having an agent on the task force. As such, what investigative steps have you or 
your staff conducted to determine whether your agents in the field participated in 
firearms trafficking investigations? 

Response: In January 2010, a U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement’s (ICE), 
Homeland Security Investigations (HSl), special agent was assigned to work with the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives (ATF) in Phoenix on the ATF 
Organized Crime Drug Enforcement Task Force (OCDETF) Strike Force to facilitate de- 
confliction with HSI in ATF’s ongoing investigation, titled “Operation Fast and Furious.” 
Other agencies participating during the course of the investigation were the United States 
Attorneys’ Office, Drug Enforcement Administration, Internal Revenue Service, the 
Phoenix Police Department, and the U.S. Marshals Service; however, as HSI was the 
only agency that assigned a full-time member to the ATF-led OCDETF Operation, the 
HSI special agent was listed as a “co-case agenf ’ in part to facilitate the OCDETF 
approval, which prefers to list multiple agencies as “case agents,” when possible, to 
reflect the spirit of a “task force.” The HSI special agent was not involved in the 
investigative decision-maldng. 

HSI offices participate in firearms trafficldng investigations on a daily basis. To this end, 
HSI works with federal, state, and local law enforcement agencies in every field office 
across the country. As it is important to maintain good working relationships with our 
law enforcement partners, ICE HSI has hundreds of agents around the country assigned 
to investigations being handled under the task force concept. These task force 
investigations are run by the lead agency; participating agencies have no role in 
determining investigative strategy. Decisions to participate in any such task force are 
made at the local level by the Special Agent in Charge or his or her designee. 
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Question: You testified that it was not DHS policy to allow guns to go south into Mexico 
if they were involved in fast and furious. Yet, guns from fast and furious did go south, 
on multiple occasions, because ATF told ICE to stand down. How do you reconcile these 
two contradictory policies? 

Why did you and your staff allow ICE to subordinate its responsibility to prevent guns 
from entering Mexico to ATF’s apparent desire to allow guns to cross the border as part 
of an obviously reckless program? 

Response: U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) did not subordinate its 
responsibility to prevent guns from entering Mexico. It is ICE policy to seize all 
weapons that are the subject of attempted unlawful export out of the United States. On 
two occasions pursuant to routine federal law enforcement information sharing and 
deconfliction procedures, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms, and Explosives 
(ATF) requested that ICE Homeland Security Investigations (HSI) cease further 
investigation of preliminary investigative leads into weapons cases due to the possibility 
of conflict with an ongoing ATF investigation, which HSI later learned was the Fast and 
Furious investigation. These requests occurred before HSI joined the OCDETF case. 

Based on ATF’s request for HSI not to pursue investigative leads, HSI requested a 
meeting with an ATF Assistant Special Agent in Charge (ASAC) and the Assistant 
United States Attorney (AUSA) responsible for the prosecution of the ATF cases. At this 
meeting, the AUSA and ATF ASAC determined that the ATF investigations would take 
priority and asked ICE not to interfere with the ATF investigation. Further, the ATF 
ASAC and the AUSA requested that ICE coordinate with ATF before taking any 
enforcement actions against targets that may be associated with the ongoing ATF 
investigation. The ATF ASAC and the AUSA e.xplained that such coordination was 
necessary to ensure that ATF’s investigative efforts would not be damaged. HSI was 
asked not to interfere with the ATF-led investigation and to coordinate any enforcement 
action with ATF concerning any related targets. ATF and the United States Attorney’s 
Office advised HSI that such coordination was necessary to ensure that ATF’s 
investigative efforts would not be damaged. 

During the time in which HSI had a Special Agent on the task force, he was advised by 
ATF of only one instance of a possible weapons smuggling attempt. On that occasion, 
HSI coordinated with U.S. Customs and Border Protection, and the Border Patrol 
encountered the individual and made the interdiction and arrest. This enforcement action, 
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which took place on the Tohono O’odham Nation Reservation near the border, resulted in 
the seizure of more than 40 weapons. 

Additionally, as this was an ATF-led investigation, with full support from the United 
States Attorney’s Office, the HSl Special Agent was not involved in the management, 
methodology, or the overall strategy developed during the pendency of the Fast and 
Furious investigation. 
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Question: ICE Agent Layne France was a co-case agent for the OCDETF Fast and 
Furious case. Currently, the Justice Department’s Inspector General is investigating the 
program. Shouldn’t DHS’s Inspector General also investigate the role played by your 
department given that Agent France was a co-case agent on the task force which allowed 
these guns to be walked? 

Response: On February 21, Chairman Michael McCaul of the Subcommittee on 
Oversight, Investigations and Management of the Elouse Committee on Elomeland 
Security, asked DHS’s Inspector General to investigate the Department’s role in Fast and 
Furious. The Inspector General has begun this review and DHS is cooperating with it. 

Question: Do you have any plans to ask your Inspector General to investigate ICE’s role 
in the task force? 


Response: Please see the response directly above this one. 
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Question: We have recently learned more information about the night that Brian Terry 
was killed. We have begun the process of reaching out to some of the agents who were at 
the scene. Will you pledge to assist Congress in reaching out to those agents who were at 
the scene? If so, who is the best person in your office to contact to facilitate these 
discussions? 

Response: We will cooperate, consistent with existing law enforcement needs and other 
obligations and policies. Please contact Michael Yeager, Assistant Commissioner for 
Congressional Affairs at U.S. Customs and Border Protection. He may be reached at 
( 202 ) 344 - 1760 . 

Question: During a trip to Arizona shortly after Brian Terry’s death, you stated that the 
forensics had not yet been done on the weapons recovered at Agent Terry’s murder 
scene. Why did you say that when the trace on the weapons had in fact been performed 
the very day that Agent Terry was killed? 

Response: T was not aware that the trace had already been performed when T made that 
statement. 

Question: Have you ever spoken to the Attorney General about Agent Terry’s murder? 

If so, how often, and what were the details of those conversations? 


Response: No, I have not. 
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Question: Have you discussed Agent Terry’s murder with any White House official, 
including the President? 

Response: No, I have not. 

Question: Over the past year, since Agent Terry’s murder, you testified that you have 
never spoken to the Attorney General about Fast and Furious. Given the involvement of 
ICE in the OCDETF Task Force and the murder of Agent Terry, why have you never 
spoken to the Attorney General about Fast and Furious? 

Response: There are several reviews being conducted relating to Fast and Furious, 
including reviews undertaken by both the DOJ and DHS Offices of the Inspector General, 
in addition to the investigation undertaken by Congress. 1 have felt it is best to allow 
these reviews to reach their conclusions without interference. 

Question: How often do you and the Attorney General converse? How many times have 
you and the Attorney General spoken since Agent Terry’s death on December 1 5, 201 0? 

Response: The frequency of my conversations with the Attorney General varies. I could 
not recite with precision the number of times such conversations have actually taken 
place in that period. However, a search of my records indicates we have spoken at least 
five times by the phone since December 15, 2010, in addition to two meetings at which 
only our two Departments were represented. Finally, we have both attended a number of 
meetings at which principals from other agencies were also present, where I have 
occasionally spoken to the Attorney General. 
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Question: You testified that you learned that gunwalking was a Fast and Furious 
investigative technique sometime between December 1 5, 20 1 0 and the early spring of 
2011 . 

Please narrow down this approximate date of when you learned this information. 

Flow did you come to learn this information? Who told you? 

Response: 1 believe 1 learned of allegations that ATF may have allowed guns to be 
delivered into Mexico sometime shortly before March 7, 201 I . To the best of my 
recollection, 1 learned of this allegation either from media reports or in conversation with 
my staff, who I believe, had themselves seen it in media reports. 
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Question: You testified that the Department of Justice must approve Title III wiretap 
intercept applications. Therefore, if there were Tide III applicadons approved in 
Operation Fast and Furious, must someone at the Department of Justice have known 
about them? 

Response: I cannot speak to the Department of Justice’s knowledge and what occurred 
in the Operation Fast and Furious investigation in this regard. Flowever, as 1 have 
testified, during my time as a United States Attorney, it was common practice for Title III 
applications to be approved by the Department of Justice. 

Question: Y ou testified there were problems with Fast and Furious, but would not 
second-guess the program since an Inspector General is investigating the program. Given 
that the Inspector General’s investigation is likely going to continue well into next year, 
do you agree that you should become aware of, and make judgments about, the problems 
caused by Fast and Furious to ensure that the same mistakes are not made while you wait 
for the Inspector General’s report? 

Response: I agree that 1 should do what I can to become aware of DHS’s involvement in 
the Operation Fast and Furious investigation and do what I can to ensure that problems 
surrounding the Fast and Furious investigation are not repeated. As noted, last March, I 
asked ICE Director John Morton and then-CBP Commissioner Alan Bersin whether they 
were aware of CBP or ICE involvement in the Operation Fast and Furious investigation 
and whether they had examined their agencies’ role. Both assured me that their agencies 
were not aware of any alleged Fast and Furious strategy to intentionally allow guns to 
cross the border illegally. Since that initial meeting, I directed the ICE Director and the 
CBP Commissioner to stay on top of this matter, cooperate appropriately with Congress, 
and review their existing policies and procedures, implementing any necessary changes to 
prevent an occurrence similar to what is alleged to have happened in Operation Fast and 
Furious. I do believe, however, that it would be inappropriate to reach any final 
conclusions in this matter until both the DOJ IG and the DHS IG have completed their 
reviews and reported their findings. 
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Question: How many guns from Fast and Furious were seized at the border? 

Response: To our knowledge, as a result of three enforcement actions where ICE had 
direct involvement, a combined total of 53 assault rifles, 68 high caliber magazines, and 
74 rounds of military-grade ammunition linked to the ATF-led Fast and Furious 
investigation were seized at or near the border. This includes one enforcement action on 
the Tohono O’odham Nation Reservation near the border that resulted in the seizure of 
more than 40 weapons. 

Question: How many guns from Fast and Furious were detected crossing the border? 

Response: To our knowledge, there were no weapons detected crossing the border linked 
to the ATF-led Fast and Furious investigation or otherwise. It is ICE and CBP policy to 
seize all weapons that are the subject of attempted unlawful e.vport out of the United 
States. 

Question: Knowing that an ICE agent was co-case agent on Fast and Furious, do you still 
stand by your testimony that “Fast and Furious was an ATF Operation”? 

Response: In January 2010, a U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) 
Homeland Security Investigations (HSI) special agent was assigned to work with the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives (ATF) Phoenix on the ATF 
Organized Crime Drug Enforcement Task Force (OCDETF) Strike Force to facilitate de- 
confliction with HSI in ATF’s ongoing investigation, titled “Operation Fast and Furious.” 
Other agencies participating during the course of the investigation were the United States 
Attorneys’ Office, Drug Enforcement Administration, Internal Revenue Service, the 
Phoenix Police Department, and the U.S. Marshals Service; however, as HSI was the 
only agency that assigned a full-time member to the ATF-led OCDETF Operation, the 
HSI special agent was listed as a “co-case agent” in part to facilitate the OCDETF 
approval, which prefers to list multiple agencies as “case agents,” when possible, to 
reflect the spirit of a “task force.” The HSI special agent was not involved in the 
investigative decision-making. 

HSI offices participate in firearms trafficking investigations on a daily basis. To this end, 
HSI works with federal, state, and local law enforcement agencies in every field office 
across the country. As it is important to maintain good working relationships with our 
law enforcement partners, ICE HSI has hundreds of agents around the country assigned 
to investigations being handled under the task force concept. These task force 
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investigations are run by the lead agency; participating agencies have no role in 
determining investigative strategy. 
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Question: Have you ever, in your capacity as a state and federal prosecutor, approved of 
the investigative technique called gunwalking? 

If yes, under what circumstances did you approve of this technique? 

If no, what would be the reasons why you would not authorize gunwalking as a law 
enforcement technique? 

Response: No, I have not ever knowingly approved an investigative technique that would 
intentionally allow the illegal transport or export of firearms across the borders of the 
United States. 
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Question: The Office of the Deputy Attorney General in the Department of Justice 
issued a corrective directive in March 20 1 1 stating that gunwalking is an unacceptable 
tactic and will not occur in any future investigations. Have you issued a similar directive 
to ensure that no gunwalking takes place within DHS or among any of its components? 

Response: It is, and has been during my time as Secretary, the policy of the Department 
that firearms will not be permitted to cross the border illegally. As such, no corrective 
directive is necessary. However, in an abundance of caution, I asked the ICE Director 
and CBP Commissioner to review all existing policies to ensure that they were 
sufficiently clear to prevent conduct similar to what has been alleged in Operation Fast 
and Furious. 1 have also reemphasized to the Department’s senior leaders the need to be 
vigilant in enforcing our policies in this regard. 
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Question: On June 28, 2010, officials from the White House, led by John Brennan, met 
with Arizona Governor Jan Brewer and other officials, including CBP Commissioner 
Alan Bersin, ICE Director John Morton, and your former chief of staff Dennis Burke to 
discuss issues relating to the security of the Southwest Border. 

How frequently did such meetings occur? 

Response: This was the only such meeting. 

Question: What familiarity do you have with the June 28, 2010 meeting? 

Response: I generally recall the meeting, but did not attend. My understanding was that 
the meeting was to be focused on the Administration’s decision to deploy the National 
Guard to the Southwest Border. 

Question: Did gunwalking come up during that meeting? 

Response: As I was not at the meeting, I do not know if the issue of gunwalking arose. 

Question: Are you aware of any similar meetings between other White House officials 
relating to gun trafficking? 

Response: I am not aware of any similar meetings. 

Question: Who suggested these meetings - was this a White House initiative? How 
many other contacts with the White House have you had regarding border security 
issues? 

Response: I do not recall specifically who suggested the meeting with Governor Brewer. 
Over the past three and a half years, I have had innumerable conversations with the White 
House about border security. 

Question: Are you familiar with DOJ’s 2009 cartel-based strategy document? Did this 
document come up at any of these meetings? 


Response: I do not specifically recall DOJ’s 2009 cartel-based strategy document and I 
cannot recall if it was raised in any meetings. 
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Question: Are southwest border weapons trafficking cases a high priority to DHS? 

Response: Yes, DHS considers weapons trafficking cases along the Southwest Border to 
be one of its highest priorities. 

Question: When you receive weekly updates on important case developments sent 
directly to your attention, do you actually read these updates? 

Response: Yes, as a general matter, 1 do read these updates, though on occasion 1 do not 
read all of them. My staff also monitors these case development updates. 

Question: If it is the case that your staff reads weekly updates on your behalf, are they 
tasked with reporting to you important developments? 

Response: In all circumstances, if my staff becomes aware of important developments 
that merit my attention, they are tasked with updating me. 

Question: Are there consequences if your staff fails to alert you to important case 
developments? 


Response: If I become aware of an instance where my staff has failed to alert me to an 
important case development, 1 take appropriate action. 
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Question: The Visa Waiver Program has been beneficial to the U.S. in several ways. 
However, as a cosponsor of H.R. 959, the Secure Travel and Counterterrorism 
Partnership Program Act of 201 1, 1 believe we need measures to enhance counter- 
terrorism cooperation with the United States and that these participating countries should 
maintain a low overstay rate among their citizens that travel to the U.S. 

Secretary, is DHS currently seriously working with any countries to add them to the visa 
waiver program? 

It is my understanding that Taiwan has made great strides in recent years to meet the 
eligibility requirements for the US Visa Waiver Program. 

Can you please compare Taiwan to other potential countries and please give us a timeline 
on when they could be expected to be accepted into the program? 

Response: Taiwan is currently the only VWP aspirant that meets the statutory low 
nonimmigrant visa refusal rate requirement and has completed the required information 
sharing agreements. Some interested VWP aspirants are now working towards meeting 
the current requirements for VWP designation. 

The Department of Homeland Security, in close coordination with the American Institute 
in Taiwan (AIT), the Department of State, and the Department of Justice, has been 
engaging the authorities in Taiwan on VWP issues since October 2010, when Taiwan 
first met the low nonimmigrant visa refusal rate requirement for VWP eligibility. Over 
the past year, the authorities on T aiwan have undertaken significant efforts to improve 
their law enforcement and document security standards to meet the strict requirements for 
VWP eligibility. In addition to these measures, on December 20, 2011, the authorities on 
Taiwan concluded the last of the enhanced information sharing agreements to fulfill the 
information sharing requirement contained in section 217(c)(2)(F) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended by the Implementing Recommendations of the 9/1 1 
Commission Act of 2007, Pub. L. No. 1 10-53. Specifically, through AIT and the Taipei 
Economic and Cultural Representative Office (TECRO), we concluded a bilateral 
Preventing and Combating Serious Crime Agreement. 

Once Taiwan met these requirements, the Department of State detennined that foreign 
policy and operational conditions warranted nominating Taiwan for VWP designation. 

On December 22, 2011, Secretary Clinton wrote to Secretary Napolitano to formally 
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nominate Taiwan for consideration for VWP designation. Following the State 
Department’s nomination, DHS initiated a comprehensive review to determine Taiwan’s 
suitability to participate in the VWP, as U.S. statute requires. 

DFIS is currently in the final stages of Its rigorous examination of the Taiwan authorities’ 
law enforcement, security, and immigration systems, as required by law prior to VWP 
designation. A technical team from DHS visited Taiwan in March 2012 to conduct the 
initial designation review. The results of that review will be consolidated with additional 
information from DHS and other U.S. Government agencies in the months ahead to 
produce the final report. 
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Question: Can you please elaborate on why tracking overstays is a better measurement 
than basing membership on visa refusal rates? 

Can you please explain DHS’s ability to track overstay rates and how H R. 959 could 
enhance counterterrorism efforts? 

Response: The Administration endorses the use of overstay rates, calculated for Visa 
Waiver Program (VWP) and other tourist visa-based travelers (B-l/B-2 visas), as a stand- 
alone quantitative metric to determine a country’s contimiing designation in the VWP. 

For countries already in the VWP, the percentage of overstays can be regarded as an 
accurate indicator of the general propensity of short-term visitors from that country to 
remain in the United States beyond the period of admission. Overstay rates are a more 
objective indicator of illegal immigration risk than visa refusals because overstay rates 
are based on actual records regarding travelers admitted to the United States, rather than a 
consular officer’s determination in applying Section 214 (b) of the TNA that the visa 
applicant’s social, economic and family circumstances will lead a him or her to overstay 
or otherwise violate the terms of his/her admission. 

However, the overstay rate alone would not be a sufficient metric to measure the 
potential illegal immigration risk from visitors from countries seeking ini Hat designation 
into the VWP. For countries with a high visa refusal rate, a low overstay rate may be 
attributed to the effectiveness of our consular officers overseas in denying visas to travel 
to the United States to the people most likely to overstay. The USG believes a country 
with a high visa refusal rate but a low overstay rate, once designated for participation in 
the VWP, could quickly develop a high overstay rate because higher-risk travelers 
previously denied a visa, or those who elected not to apply because they assumed they 
would not qualify, prior to VWP designation would then be free to travel to the United 
States. To mitigate the risk of a country’s overstay rate increasing significantly after 
VWP designation, DHS recommends that initial designation in the VWP be subject to the 
two prong requirement of a low nonimmigrant overstay rate of no more than three 
percent and a nonimmigrant visa refusal rate of three percent or less. 

As to your question regarding the tracking of overstays, DHS currently has an air exit 
system based on biographic data collected at all major airports. Data collected by the air 
carriers and submitted to DHS Customs and Border Protection’s (CBP) Advanced 
Passenger Information System (APIS) is transmitted to the US-VISIT program, which 
matches the information to that contained in the Arrival/Departure Infonnation System. 
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Using this, DHS creates overstay records. Currently, all overstays are vetted for public 
safety and national security concerns, and DHS is conducting automated reviews of all 
overstays on a recurrent basis. 

The introduction of the Secure Trcwel and Counterterrorism Partnership Act (S.497/H.R. 
959) is an opportunity to expand the benefits of the VWP while strengthening security. 
Adjusting VWP designation requirements could Judiciously expand the pool of eligible 
countries to include some strong candidates that have demonstrated a commitment to 
security cooperation with the United States. 

The VWP is a critical tool for increasing homeland security by promoting better 
infonnation sharing and strengthening international partnerships. VWP countries are 
required to meet strict security standards — including in passport issuance and by 
concluding infonnation sharing agreements with the U.S. Government regarding known 
or potential terrorists and criminals. VWP countries are also required to enter into an 
agreement to report information on lost and stolen passports to the United States, hr 
addition, the VWP’s initial and periodic country reviews provide the U.S. Government 
with the opportunity to conduct broad and consequential inspections of a VWP member 
country’s security standards and operations that the USG would not otherwise have the 
opportunity to conduct. 
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Question: What is the sum total of the assets that the Department of Homeland Security 
has deployed to secure the United States southern border? 

Response: To secure our nation’s Southwest border, we have continued to deploy 
unprecedented amounts of manpower, resources, and technology, w'hile expanding 
partnerships with federal, state, tribal, territorial, and local partners, as w'ell as the 
Government of Mexico. 

We have increased the number of Border Patrol agents nationwide from approximately 
10,000 in 2004 to more than 21,000 today with nearly 18,500 agents as “boots on the 
ground” along the Southwest border. U S. Customs and Border Protection has increased 
the number of CBP Officers and CBP Agriculture Specialists from approximately 19,500 
in 2004 to nearly 24,000 today with over 6,600 along the Southwest border. Working in 
coordination with state and other federal agencies, we have deployed a quarter of all ICE 
operational personnel to the Southwest border region - the most ever - to dismantle 
criminal organizations along the border. 

ICE has 4,604 operational staff deployed to the Southwest border. We have doubled the 
number of ICE operational personnel assigned to Border Enforcement Security Task 
Forces, which work to dismantle criminal organizations along the border. We have 
tripled deployments of Border Liaison Officers, who facilitate cooperation between U.S. 
and Mexican law enforcement authorities on investigations and enforcement operations, 
including drug trafficking (coordinated with the Drug Enforcement Administration). We 
also have increased the number of intelligence analysts working along the U.S. -Mexico 
border. 

In addition, we have deployed dual detection canine teams as well as non-intrusive 
inspection systems. Mobile Surveillance Systems, Remote Video Surveillance Systems, 
thermal imaging systems, radiation portal monitors, and license plate readers to the 
Southwest border. These technologies, combined with increased manpower and 
infrastructure, give our personnel better awareness of the border environment so they can 
more quickly act to resolve potential threats or illegal activity. We also are screening 
southbound rail and vehicle traffic looking for the illegal weapons and cash that are 
helping fuel the cartel violence in Mexico. We also have completed 65 1 miles of fencing 
out of nearly 652 miles identified by Border Patrol field commanders, including 299 
miles of vehicle barriers and 352 miles of pedestrian fence. Between 2009 and 2012, 
DHS provided more than $251 million in Operation Stonegarden funding to enhance 
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cooperation among local, tribal, territorial, state and Federal law enforcement agencies. 
Southwest border law enforcement agencies received over $203 million in grants through 
the Operation Stonegarden program - a record amount. 

Our work along the border has included effective support from our partners at the 
Department of Defense (DOD). In addition to continuing support from DOD’s Joint 
Task Force-North, beginning in March 2012, DOD’s National Guard support to CBP 
began to transition from ground support to air support, essentially moving from boots on 
the ground to boots in the air with state of the art aerial assets equipped with the latest 
detection and monitoring capabilities. These aerial assets, which include both rotary and 
fixed-wing aircraft, supplement the CBP Office of Air and Marine aerial assets and 
support the Border Patrol’s ability to operate in diverse environments, expand our field of 
vision in places with challenging terrain, and help us establish a greater visible presence 
from a distance, which increases deterrence. 

The U.S. Coast Guard also has an integral role in our border enforcement strategy 
through its maritime operations at the Joint Interagency Task Force (JIATF)-South, the 
U.S. Southern Command entity that coordinates integrated interagency counter drug 
operations, the Caribbean Sea, Gulf of Mexico, and the eastern Pacific. In Fiscal Year 
201 1, the Coast Guard removed nearly 75 metric tons of cocaine, and more than 17 
metric tons of marijuana. CBP Office of Air and Marine P-3 aircraft also have been an 
integral part of successful counter-narcotic missions operating in the Source and Transit 
Zones in coordination with JIATF-South. From Fiscal Years 2009 to 201 1, DHS also 
seized 74 percent more currency, 41 percent more drugs, and 159 percent more weapons 
along the Southwest border as compared to Fiscal Years 2006 to 2008. 

The results of these comprehensive and coordinated efforts are clear. Border Patrol 
apprehensions — a key indicator of illegal immigration — have decreased 53 percent in the 
last three years and are less than 20 percent of what they were at their peak. Indeed, 
illegal immigration attempts have not been this low since 1971. 'Violent crime in U.S. 
border communities has also remained flat or fallen over the past decade, and statistics 
have shown that some of the safest communities in the United States of America are 
along the border. 

In addition to our efforts to strengthen border security, we made great strides in 
expediting legal trade and travel, working with local leaders to update infrastructure and 
reduce wait times at our Southwest border ports of entry. Along the Southwest border, 
new initiatives have included outbound infrastructure improvements and port hardening, 
which when completed, will expand our outbound inspection capabilities, enhance port 
security, and increase officer safety. We also have implemented Active Lane 
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Management, which leverages Ready Lanes, Dedicated Commuter Lanes, and LED 
signage to dynamically monitor primary vehicle lanes and re-designate lanes as traffic 
conditions and infrastructure limitations warrant. 

These efforts are not only expediting legitimate trade, they are also stopping contraband 
from entering and leaving the country. In Fiscal Year 201 1, DHS interdicted goods 
representing more than $1.1 billion in Manufacturer’ s Suggested Retail Price. Further, 
the value of consumer safety seizures including pharmaceuticals totaled more than $60 
million, representing a 41 percent increase over Fiscal Year 2010. 

Question: What is the sum total of the assets that the Department has deployed to secure 
the United States northern border? 

Response: Along the Northern border, we have continued to deploy technology and 
resources to protect the border, invest in port of entry improvements to enhance security 
and improve trade and travel, and deepen our already strong partnership with Canada. 
Over 3,800 CBP Officers and CBP Agriculture Specialists are located on the Northern 
Border. ICE has more than 1,600 personnel supporting the Northern border. 

For instance, CBP expanded unmanned aerial surveillance coverage along the Northern 
border into eastern Washington, now covering 950 miles of the Northern border. In 
2011, CBP Office of Air and Marine provided nearly 1,500 hours of unmanned aerial 
surveillance along the Northern border. 

In 2011, CBP also opened the Operations Integration Center in Detroit — a multi-agency 
communications center for CBP, DHS, and other federal, state, local, and Canadian law 
enforcement agencies on the Northern border. The Operations Integration Center 
increases information sharing capabilities leading to seizures of drugs, money, and illegal 
contraband along the United States-Canada border within the Detroit Sector. The DHS 
Science and Technology Directorate is also evaluating new surveillance technologies for 
CBP in Swanton Sector, Vermont, that can operate in harsh and remote environments and 
use renewable energy such as solar and wind power. Sharing surveillance data with 
Canada to combat illegal border entries is also in progress. 

We also have continued to invest heavily in infrastructure improvements at our ports of 
entry, including nearly $400 million in Recovery Act funds to modernize older CBP- 
owned facilities along our Northern border to meet post-9/1 1 security standards. 


Similarly, ICE Special Agents conduct investigations which target illicit trade, travel, and 
finance along our Northern border. As an example, in response to increasingly 
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sophisticated transnational criminal organizations operating between the United States 
and Canada, ICE has Border Enforcement Security Task Forces (BESTs) which harness 
the cooperative efforts of our Federal, State, county, local, tribal, and Canadian law 
enforcement partners to conduct j oint transnational criminal investigations. This effort 
has seen ICE commit extensive time and resources to those BESTs that are associated 
with the six Special Agent in Charge offices that have responsibility for responding to 
Northern border activity: Seattle, Denver, St. Paul, Detroit, Buffalo, and Boston. 

ICE has also assigned liaison personnel to four Canadian regions (Ottawa, Vancouver, 
Toronto, and Montreal) to coordinate with law enforcement efforts within Canada as 
well. As part of the joint U.S. -Canadian Beyond the Border Action Plan, ICE will be 
incorporating best practices from existing domestic BESTs to implement “Next 
Generation” pilot projects with our Canadian partners to create integrated intelligence 
and criminal investigation teams. These teams will focus along those Northern border 
areas which lie between official ports of entry. 

Question: What level of funding has DEIS requested from Congress in each of the last 3 
years? 

Response: CBP is the DHS agency primarily responsible for protecting and securing 
America’s borders to protect the United States against threats and prevent the illegal 
entry of inadmissible persons and contraband. The following table shows CBP 
appropriated funds for FY 2011 and 2012 and requested funds for FY 2013: 



FY 201 1 Enacted 

FY 2012 Enacted 

FY 2013 Request 

Securing America’s Borders 

9,899,700 

10,163,122 

9,888,065 


Question: Did this level of funding take into consideration the number of illegal aliens 
that come to the United States each year? 

Response: Yes, the President’s budget request takes into consideration all relevant 
factors. 

Question: Did this request consider the number of illegal aliens that are currently living 
in the United States? 


Response: Yes, the President’s budget request takes into consideration all relevant 
factors. 
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Question: Has the Department requested additional resources to address our nation's 
illegal immigration problem? 

Response: The President’s FY 2013 Budget requests sufficient funds to accomplish this 
goal and continues to strengthen ICE’s mission to enforce and administer our 
immigration laws. The request includes $138.7 million to complete nationwide 
deployment of the Secure Communities program in FY 20 1 3 and a realignment of $22 
million from Secure Communities to the Criminal Alien Program in order to support 
increased identifications generated by the full deployment of the Secure Communities 
program. With continued deployment to additional jurisdictions, ICE will be able to 
confirm the identification of an estimated 145,000 more aliens charged or convicted of 
crimes in FY 2013 than in FY 2011. Also, as ICE continues working to focus on priority 
cases and expand the use of expedited removals, the request includes $39.9 million to 
expand the Alternatives to Detention program. The Department continues to be focused 
on smart and effective enforcement of US. immigration laws while streamlining and 
facilitating the legal immigration process. 

Question: Has DHS consulted with the Department of Justice on how to strategically 
prosecute immigration lawbreakers? 

Response: ICE is ensuring its use of civil enforcement is consistent with its focus on 
criminal aliens, national security threats, recent border entrants and criminal alien 
fugitives. One of the objectives of the process that ICE initiated to review cases for a 
possible exercise of prosecutorial discretion was to collect data to determine how to 
better allocate ICE’s resources to address the processing of illegal immigration cases in 
the immigration courts. From December 4, 2011, through January 13, 2012, ICE 
collected data from specific offices, and that data is still being gathered and reviewed. 
Given their jurisdiction over immigration courts, ICE has communicated with the U.S. 
Department of Justice (DOJ) about the prosecution of illegal immigration cases as 
appropriate and continues to assess the data and other implementation outcomes related 
to this effort to improve the process of determining when an exercise of prosecutorial 
discretion is appropriate. ICE’s recently issued guidance and long-standing authority to 
exercise prosecutorial discretion is part of its broader strategic efforts to optimize ICE’s 
limited resources by prioritizing the agency’s enforcement priorities, namely to promote 
national security, border security, public safety, and the integrity of the immigration 
system. ICE regularly works with DOJ to ensure its criminal investigations and 
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prosecutions target transnational criminal organizations who seek to exploit our nation’s 
borders. 

Question: Does the Department have an adequate number of detention beds? 

Response: In the FY 2013 budget, funding is provided for 32,800 detention beds for 
criminal aliens and those who fall into other priority categories including repeat 
immigration law violators, recent border entrants and immigration fugitives. DFIS 
believes that the FY 2013 President’s Budget requests an adequate number of detention 
beds to meet FY 2013 operational goals and priorities. 

Question: Has the Department made a request for additional detention bed and/or 
facilities? 

Response: In the FY 201 3 budget, funding is provided for 32,800 detention beds for 
criminal aliens and those who fall into other priority categories including repeat 
immigration law violators, recent border entrants and immigration fugitives. DHS 
believes that the FY 2013 President’s Budget requests an adequate number of detention 
beds to meet FY 2013 operational goals and priorities. 

Question: Has DHS requested that DOJ provide more immigration judges to prosecute 
immigration crimes? 

Response: It is important to note that immigration judges are not directly involved with 
prosecutions under the criminal statutes; criminal prosecutions are handled by the U.S. 
Attorney’s Office. In removal proceedings, immigration judges determine whether an 
individual from a foreign country (an alien) should be allowed to enter or remain in the 
United States or should be removed. DHS works with DOJ concerning the appropriate 
number and optimal location of immigration judges identified in the FY 2013 President’s 
Budget for DOJ. 
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Question: What level of funding does DHS need to achieve a 100% prosecution rate of 
illegal aliens along the southern border? 

Response: The President’s 2013 Budget requests $180.6 million for immigration and 
customs related legal operations under the IN A. The Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS) defers to DOJ to respond regarding prosecutions under the criminal statutes. 

Question: What level of funding does DHS need to achieve a 1 00% prosecution rate of 
illegal aliens in the entire United States? 

Response: The President’s 2013 Budget requests $180.6 million for immigration and 
customs related legal operations under the INA. DHS defers to DOJ to respond regarding 
prosecutions under the criminal statutes. 

Question: What level of funding would you recommend DOJ request to achieve a 100% 
prosecution rate of illegal aliens along the southern border? 

Response: DHS defers to DOJ to respond to this question. 

Question: What level of funding would you recommend DOJ request to achieve a 100% 
prosecution rate of illegal aliens in the entire United States? 

Response: DHS defers to DOJ to respond to this question. 

Question: What level of funding does DHS need to achieve a 1 00% incarceration rate of 
illegal aliens along the southern border? 

Response: In Fiscal Year (FY) 201 1, ICE had a total detained population of 10,790 
aliens along the Southwest border'. During this same period, ICE encountered 272,110 
individuals who were placed on the non-detained docket. ICE prioritizes the detention 
and removal of criminal aliens, repeat immigration law violators, recent illegal entrants, 
and immigration fugitives who pose a risk to public safety or national security. 


' Tills analysis considers the Southwest border areas of responsibility (AORs) to be San Diego, Phoenix, El 
Paso, San Antonio, and Houston. 
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In response to this specific question, ICE has estimated the costs to detain 100 percent of 
the detained and non-detained docket along the Southwest border^ This includes the 
full alien lifecycle cost related to identification, arrest and processing of aliens, detention, 
removal, and payroll to support the additional workload. 




Detained Docket 

10,790 

$96,322,330 

Non-detained Docket 

272,110 

$2,775,522,000 

100% Incarceration Estimate 

282,900 

$2,871,844,330 


Question: What level of funding would you recommend DOJ request to achieve a 100% 
incarceration rate of illegal aliens along the southern border? 

Response: DHS defers to DOJ to respond to this question. 

Question: What level of funding would DHS require to achieve border security 
enforcement? 

Response: This Administration has made unprecedented investments in border security 
and on every metric that measures progress, we are moving in the right direction. The 
budget request for FY 2013 includes the funds necessary to continue these efforts. 


■ Tills estimate is only representative of the AORs represented in tliis response. Estimates of the ontycar 
docket levels are subject to significant fluctuation due to seasonal and economic factors, among others. 

^ ICE docs not estimate the level of unknown encounters. 
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Question: Have you consulted with the Department of Justice to detennine what assets 
are needed to secure the United States' southern border with Mexico? 

Response: The Department of Homeland Security (DHS) and its components are 
responsible for the security of the southwest border at and between the official ports of 
entry. DHS coordinates with other Federal agencies as required for the completion of 
this critical mission. 

Question: How many miles of fence exists on the United States-Mexico border? 

Response: There are approximately 65 1 miles of primary pedestrian and vehicle fencing 
constructed in various locations across the southwest border. 

Question: What is the breakdown of that fencing regarding pedestrian fencing, vehicle 
fencing, tertiary fencing? 

Response: There are approximately 352 miles of primary pedestrian fence; 36 miles of 
secondary pedestrian fence, and 14 miles of tertiary pedestrian fence. There are 
approximately 299 miles of vehicle fence. 

Question: Has the tertiary fence ever been breached? 

Response: The tertiary fence is primarily serving to protect and demarcate private 
property and is viewed as an additional physical obstacle to slow down illegal entrants 
and assist agents in pursuit to the north of the secondary fence. Currently there is tertiary 
fence in Border Patrol’ s San Diego, Yuma, and El Paso Sectors. 

Question: What are the Department's efforts to complete tertiary fencing along our 
southern border? 


Response: At this time, CBP does not have requirements for the construction of 
additional tertiary fencing. 
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Question: What funds are available to build a fence spanning the southern border with 
Mexico? 

Response: There are no funds currently available to build additional increments of 
fencing — pedestrian or vehicle, primary or secondary — along the southern border. The 
65 I miles of fencing currently in place fulfills CBP’s top mission priorities. 

Question: Will additional funds be requested to complete the fence along our southern 
border? 

Response: No, not at this time. 

Question: What environmental concerns are taken into consideration when constructing 
the fence along our southern border? 

Response: When undertaking fence construction along the southern border, CBP takes a 
full range of environmental issues into consideration. These environmental issues 
include: cultural resources, rare and sensitive plants and animals, wetlands and flood 
plains, air quality, noise, and other such site-specific environmental issues that may be 
applicable. For certain fence construction projects along the southern border, the 
Secretary of DHS has waived certain environmental laws under authority provided in 
Section 102(b) of the Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act of 
1996, as amended. Even where such waivers have been applied, the DHS Secretary has 
carefully planned fence construction in cooperation with environmental stakeholders to 
minimize or avoid environmental impacts to the extent practicable. As a part of that 
commitment, in January 2009, CBP entered into an agreement with the Department of the 
Interior (DOI) to fund mitigation of unavoidable impacts to natural and cultural resources 
associated with the construction of the Pedestrian Fence 225 (PF225) and Vehicle Fence 
300 (VF300) projects. CBP is continuing to work with DOI to fund a range of 
conservation actions. Where waivers have not been applied, DHS complies with all 
applicable environmental laws. 

Question: What is the status of the virtual fence? 

Response: The Secure Border Initiative-network (SBInet) program, as conceived in 
2005, was created to develop and manage the DHS / CBP investment in surveillance and 
detection technologies to improve situational awareness of frontline CBP agents and 
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officers. One of the resultant technologies deployed on the southwest border was the 
SBInet Block 1 system which provided a deployment of fixed towers equipped with a 
suite of integrated day and night cameras, radars, unattended ground sensors (UGS) and a 
communications package covering of approximately 53 miles of border in Arizona. 

Due to concerns regarding the schedule and cost effectiveness of the program, in 2009, 
Secretary Napolitano asked CBP for an analysis of the SBInet program. Based on this 
analysis. Secretary Napolitano froze funding for SBInet beyond the initial deployments of 
Block 1 and ordered a Department-wide reassessment of the SBInet program to 
determine if SBInet was the most efficient, effective and economical way to meet our 
nation's border security needs. 

As a result of the assessment, in January 2011, Secretary Napolitano directed CBP to end 
SBInet as originally conceived and instead implement a new border security technology 
plan, which will utilize existing, proven technology tailored to the distinct terrain and 
population density of each border region. 

Question: How much has the Department spent on constructing the virtual fence? 

Response: In recent years, CBP has spent approximately $1.3 billion deploying 
technology systems providing border area surveillance, detection and tracking, and 
command/control/communications along various portions of the Southwest and Northern 
borders. These systems include — 

• SBInet Block 1 - a deployment of fixed towers equipped with a suite of integrated 
day and night cameras, radars, UGS and a communications package, covering 53 
border miles in AZ 

• Remote Video Surveillance Systems in Detroit, Buffalo AORs - fixed towers 
equipped with remote-controlled day and night cameras 

• Mobile Surveillance Systems - truck mounted systems equipped with cameras 
and radars 

• Agent Portable Surveillance Systems - a portable, rugged, ground-sensing radar 
and thermal imaging system that can be deployed and operated by Border Patrol 
agents 

• Thermal Imaging Devices - devices which enable Border Patrol agents to see 
clearly up to 5 miles in dim light or total darkness 

• Operations Integration Center, Detroit - a collaborative work area and 
communications capability for representatives of CBP, U S. Coast Guard and 
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other Federal organizations, state and local law enforcement, and Canadian law 
enforcement agencies 

• Tactical communications - upgrades and expands legacy analog communications 
to provide new digital technology with Advanced Encryption Standard protection, 
expanded coverage capacity, and enhanced interoperability 

• Research & Development testbeds - DHS S&T has established testbeds on the 
Southwest and Northern borders to provide an in-the-field capability to evaluate 
technologies such as tripwires, unattended ground sensors and cameras to assess 
their operational utility for transition to CBP 

Question: Does the Department have plans to move forward with the construction of a 
virtual fence despite reports of its ineffectiveness? 

Response: The Department concluded a formal, science based analysis of what future 
technologies would be most cost-effective to establish required situational awareness 
throughout the Southwest border. In 201 1 , the Department approved the Arizona 
Technology Plan to procure, deploy and sustain these necessary surveillance 
technologies. More recently, Congress appropriated just over $300 million in FY 201 1 
and FY 2012 funding to implement the Arizona Technology Plan, and the Department is 
in varying stages of delivering and/or procuring the technologies. Additionally DFIS 
S&T continues to evaluate commercial off-the-shelf (COTS) and DoD technologies used 
in Afghanistan for use in border security scenarios for CBP. S&T has been supporting 
CBP and the Arizona Technology Plan via the S&T Small Business Innovative Research 
(SBIR) Program by developing improved technology with Industry that could be used for 
future border security procurements. 
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